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THE FINER FEELINGS. 


BY PROF. B. H. NADAL. 


ALTHOUGH the mariner may not un- 
derstand the combination of causes that 
produce the evening rainbow, and may 
expand his rude philosophy upon it in 
vain, yet, aS soon as it appears, he 
identifies it with as much ease as the 
philosopher, and hails it as the harbin- 
ger of a pleasant breeze and a smiling 
sky, to-morrow. So, notwithstanding 
the ‘‘tiner feelings ” may not have been 
subjected to 1 plilosophical investiga- 
tion by all, and though some who have 
examined and reflected upon them may 
differas to why they are, yet all know 
them when they appear, and render ac- 
knowledged or secret homage to their 
charms. By the “finer feelings” we 
do not mean the feelings of fine, splen- 
did, or pompous people—-we do not 
mean a delicate perception in the choice 
of finery—an exquisite sense of per- 
sonal beauty, or correct notions of bod- 
ly symmetry, graceful bowing, and 
fashionable grimace—these are things 
which owe their existence to the pride 
and folly of our nature, and their shape 
und coloring to haberdashers and danc- 


Ing Imasters—they are to be reckoned 
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not among the ornaments, but the clogs 


of the mind, fastened upon it under 


the pretext of embellishment, but be- 
coming the tawdry bonds of intellee- 
But, by the “ finer feel- 


ings,” we mean those pure and generous 


tual slavery. 


emotions of our nature—those moral 
and intellecttial gems, as valuable as 
rare, Which glitter in the mind and 
glow in the heart, adorning the charac- 
ter, while they enrich the soul. In 
speaking of the “finer feelings,” we 
use the word ‘‘fine” in its highest sense, 
viz., dignified, noble; and ‘ feeling,” 
we shall define as an emotion or taste 
of the mind. By the ‘“ finer feelings,” 
then, we are to understand the most 
noble and most dignified states or emo- 
tions of which the human mind 1s sus- 
ceptible. It will not, perhaps, be ex- 
pected that all these feelings should be 
embraced in this article—this would 
detain both you and myself too long. 
I shall, therefore, select a few, and 
leave you to number as many more as 
you can ; for the more of these feelings 
you find, the more you ennoble our na- 
ture. 

1. The first of these feelings which 
we shall notice is that which results 
from a just perception of the virtues 
and talents of others, and a cheerful 
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readily admit this feeling to be rather 


readiness to acknowledge them. 


intangible, and difficult to define ; but 
even the slightest examination of it 
will show that it has not been impro- 
perly classified. 

The great Creator intended that we 
should derive pleasure from every beau- 
tiful object in nature, and ever, amiable 
quality of the mind. This appears to 
be the law of our being. Hence, we 
the blind 


the charms of creation being shut out 


esteem man a great loser 


from his vision. And if any man with 
his organs of vision complete were sin- 
cerely to tell us that every beautiful 
object in nature, instead of giving him 
pleasure, pained and tortured his mind 
almost to frenzy, we would at once say 
that this was a horrible perversion of 
the sense of sight—-that the loveliness 
of creation ought greatly to augment, 
instead of diminishing his happiness. 
So, if we see a man unwilling to look 
candidly at the excellences of another 
—if we see him in torture at behoiding 
virtue or wisdom in another—if we 
think atall, we at once decide that he 
is violating the law of his nature, and 
the law of God,and that his punishment 
which 


is self-intlieted, mm the torture 


his envious soul endures ; for talents 
and virtues have not less of real beauty 
and excellency when found in another, 
than 


surely, whenever they may be found, 


when found in ourselves; and 
they ought to yield more pleasure to an 
intelligent being than all the beauties 
But still, lovely 


and charming as the amiable qualities 


of inanimate nature. 


of the mind may appear to the eye of 


disinterested virtue, when they are 


viewed through the discolored media of 


prejudice and jealousy, their beauty 1s 


ee 


How 


ignoble, how groveling must be that 


marred and the sight is painful. 


man who cannot look upon the foibles 
of his fellow without magnifying then, 
But 


how much more contemptible and yn. 


into vast moral delinquencies ! 


happy is that creature who cannot see 
true worth in another without having 
all the worst passions of his heart in- 


flamed and thrown into commotion ! 


On the contrary, how ennobling—-how 
raised above everything sordid—how 


versed in the practical philosophy of 
mind—-how true to his own best inter. 
est, the man who ean as easily excuse 
detect his faults 


who can nobly dare to withhold flattery 


his neighbor as 


from wealth and power, and bestow 
well-earned applause to true greatness, 
though unsupported by patronage, and 
unadorned by pompous titles——who can 
discern merit wherever it exists, and 
appreciate it wherever it 1s discerned ! 
The man who is possessed of such a 
feeling, governs the kingdom of his 
mind with ease, and is “ greater than 
he that taketh a city ;’ for his feelings 
turn ordinary fare into luxury, and the 
luxuries of men into something far sur- 
passing the fabled nectar and ambrosia 
of the heathen gods. 


2. Another of these feelings is grat- 


itude. Gratitude differs from thank- 
fulness in this——eratitude is feeling— 


thankfulness is the expression of that 


feeling. We may see the estimation 1n 


which this feeling is generally held, if 


regard as antago- 


we reflect how men 
nist, ingratitude. Nothing wounds us 
more than harsh treatment from those 
who have been laid under obligation by 
Only be- 


cause it proves them ungrateful. A 


our kindness. And why ? 


son who returns his father’s indulgence 
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and affection by prodigality and clis- 
obedience, merits and receives the con- 
tempt And 


Mainly because ingratitude enters large- 


ot society. wheretore ! 
ly into his offence. The traitor Arnold 
a . oneal stacta ts > ovary 
is held in sovereign detestation by every 
\merican who is acquainted with the 
history of his treachery. And why ! 
(Chiefly because he was ungrateful to 
the land which gave him birth, and the 
government which gave him office and 
power. Our hatred of ingratitude is 
the measure of our admiration of grat- 
‘tude. Just as much as we hate in- 
gratitude, just so much we love grati- 
The forms of society 
If the 


most indifferent question is asked re- 


tude. Again. 


testify in favor of this feeling. 


specting our welfare, we make large 
acknowledgments of gratitude, and the 
phrase, “I thank you,” is kept as con- 
stantly in motion, in the politer circles, 


as any word in our vocabulary. And 
the reason for this is obvious. Grati- 


tude is so noble a sentiment, so exalted 
an impulse, that every one would be 
thought to possess it. The rogue, the 
hypocrite, the gamester, the niggard, 
all lay claim to a share of this feeling, 
and use the forms of society in refer- 
ence to it; and although as worn by 
them, “it is a mere pretence, in which 
the devil lurks, who yet betrays his se- 
cret by his works,” yet their selecting 
it as the cloak of their dishonesty, or 
meanness, 1s a proof of the great value 
set upon it among men. 


How widely 


it ditfers from the pretended thanks of 


the inflate Pharisee! and how  stri- 
kingly is it developed in the spirit and 
conduct of the grateful Zaccheus! It 
softens the heart of him who feels it, 


and 


repays and blesses bim who re- 
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ceives it. The following remarkable 
incident, illustrative of the power and 
lovelinesss of this feeling, is recorded 
in the history of Persia. 

In one of the battles of Cyrus with 
the Babylonians, mm which th® former 
was victorious, among the prisoners of 
war there was a lady of exquisite 
beauty, by the name of Panthea, the 
wite of Abradates, the king of Susiana. 
Such was the fame of her charms, that 
Cyrus was requested to see her. He 
positively refused, and ordered the lady 
to be protected until she could be given 
to her husband. Panthea wrote to 
Abradates, her husband, and he inime- 
diately repaired to the Persian camp 
with two thousand horse. Cyrus re- 
stored his wife to his bosom, which 
treatment so overcame them both with 
gratitude, that they forsook their king- 
dom, and became the faithful subjects 
of the Persian general. 

Now, my readers, is not gratitude a 
‘feeling ”-—a noble feeling—a power- 
ful feeling—a feeling that never can be 
adequately described, either by the 
poet’s pen or the sculptor’s chisel, or 
the painter's pencil! Abradates and 
Panthea felt this powerful emotion, 
wher. at its bidding they laid aside their 
regal authority, aud bowed at the feet 
of Cyrus as his faithful subjects——they 
felt it when it rose up out of the deep 
fountains of the soul—when it gushed 
from their eyes in tears, and fell from 
their lps im melting confessions of 
boundless indebtedness. Cyrus under- 
stood it then, for he felt that his own 
princely benevolence had produced it 
—he understood it then, for he read it 
in the faces and conduct of this noble 


pair. The historian has written an ac- 
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count of this affair, and we have re- 
peated it; but the historian’s page is 
but a shadow of the gratitude of the 
king and queen of Susiana, and what 
we have said is but the reflection of 
that shadow. 

4. Another of these feelings is sym- 
pathy with human misery. Our esti- 
mate of this feeling will be heightened 
by imagining for a moment what the 
If this 


“bird of the heavenly plumage fair” 


world would be without it. 
were to take its flight from the earth, 
there would scarcely be left a relieving 
object for the eye to light upon. True, 
the globe might not change its furmi- 
ture. Its woods might still resound 
with the song of the bird, and the tune- 
the 


zephyrs might be as gentle, the sky as 


less melody of the shaking leaf 


bright, the sea as pure, and the earth as 
fertile as ever—our cities might still 
be filled with wealth, and decked with 
gayety, aud our private saloons and 
places of public entertainment might 
continue to echo to the dance, and re- 
verberate with the laugh of the fash- 
Sut still, without 


sympathy, desolation 


ionable and polite. 
would be 
The 


earth would wear its verdure, and the 


this 


reigning over half the globe. 


heavens put on their glorious garniture 
in vain for the millions that would be 
dying The 
widow, in visiting whom Christ de- 


unaided and unpitied. 
clared pure and undefiled religion to 
consist, would be abandoned a prey to 
unresisting disease. The asylum for 
the helpless orphan would be blotted 
from the list of institutions. The aged 
man of wealth, with his infirmities 
thickening upon him, forgetting his 
own feebleness, would dash the tattered 
hat’ from the hand of the broken sol- 











ae 


dier as he held it out to beg, and de. 
ride his unsightly limbs, which had 
heen shivered in defence of his country. 
The fierceness of war would allow no 
mitigation. As war is now conducted, 
when the warrior strikes the deadly 
blow, and sees his enemy fall, he ad. 
mires his valor, and laments his fate. 
But in a world destitute of sympathy 
for human misery, war would be noth- 
ing better than cold-blooded slaughter, 
and the battle-tield a mere butchering 
place. But let us adore the great Ex. 
ampler of sympathy, that the world is 
not altogether without this feeling, 
See a Howard, spending his whole time 
and fortune in traversing his own coun- 
try, and others, that he may buy up 
the fleeting opportunities of doing 
good, and be permitted to weep with 
those who weep. See a Fletcher who 
denied himself the comforts of life, 
that he might have to give to those 
who needed. Hear him upon his death- 
bed exclaiming, “O my poor! what 
will become of the poor of my parish?” 

Behold how it diffuses its gentle in- 
fluence in the palace of the king! 
When Edward VI. was requested to 
sign the death-warrant of an alleged 
heretic, he at first positively refused ; 
but being pressed by Cranmer, he at 
length yielded, and with tears in his 
eyes, said to his instigator, “* You shall 
bear the responsibility!’ See how it 
softens the horrors of the battle scene! 
Sir Philip Sidney being wounded in 
battle, and being faint from the loss of 
blood, some one handed him a cordial. 
As he was in the act of putting it to 
his lips, he observed near him a wound. 
ed soldier looking him wishfully in the 
face. In his sympathy for his fellow- 
sufferer, he forgot himself, and without 
tasting the cordial, handed it to the 
soldier, saying, “ Drink—your necess\- 
ties are greater than mine !” 

Behold how this feeling shines in 4 
character greater than divine, soldier, 
or statesman, and in scenes more 1 
posing than those of the palace or the 
battle-field ! For when the Saviour of 
the world looked upon Jerusalem, 
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moved by her guilt and danger, wept 
over her; and when he stood at the 
of Lazarus, the evangelist, crowd- 
whole of divine pathos and 
sympathy into two words, tells us 
é Jesus wept.” Hf the institutions 
which assist the needy and protect the 
weak are of any value, cherish this 
for it is the seed from which 
they spring, 2d its tears the showers 
hy which they are watered. If the 
picture of human misery and corrup: 
tion is dark, cherish this feelins ; for 
it is that which softens its horrors, and 
throws light upon its gloom. If the 
pages of history have been stained with 
the cruelty of those whose names it 
records, cherish this holy sympathy ; 
for those tyrants had a few virtuous 
cotemporaries who let fall upon the re- 
cord of crime some drops of sorrow 
with which, in the mournful perusal, 
we may mingle our tears, and enjoy a 
feast of delicious grief. 

But this feeling is only rich and de- 
lightful in itself, but, if its promptings 
be obeyed, it is immediately followed 
by reward; for no sooner do we relieve 
the case of suffering or need which ex- 
cited our sympathies, than we began a 
rich repast on the gratitude we have 
awakened, and the happiness we have 
occasioned, ‘This virtue is emphatically 
its own reward. Sympathy with hu- 
man misery in a Christian, is more 
pure and powerful—it leads him to 
look with ineffable concern upon the 
souls of others, both friends and foes. 
It causes him to weep over the wan- 
dering prodigal’s return. And last, it 
expands into universal Christian be- 
nevolence, and at one generous em- 
brace takes in the world, and labors for 
its salvation. 


gyave 
ing the 


feeling, 


As the smooth paddle stirs the peaceful lake, 
The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads ; 
Friends, neighbors, parents, first ic will embrace, 
Our country next, and next al! human races * 
Wide, and more wide, the o’erflowing of the mind 
Jakes every creature In, of every kind ’— Pope. 


_ Sympathy with human musery likens 
lts possessor to all the good ; and he 
Who possesses most of it, most resem- 
bles Him who is touched with the feel- 











ing of our infirmities—whose pity 
knew no abatement until he had re- 
deemed the earth with blood. 

4. Another class of those feelings 
are those which arise from the domestic 
relations. Here we are presented with 
many a touching scene—within the sa- 
cred precincts of these relations we are 
called to contemplate the feelings of 
parents and children, and brother and 
sister. Have you ever observed a fond 
father, as he sat in the ynidst of a group 
of playful children, looking alternately 
in the face of each, as if tracing his 
own features in them? And as he thus 
sat, have you not seen his feelings, his 
paternal feelings, compel him to bury 
his face in his handkerchief? Have 
you not observed the interest he takes 
in all that concerns them, that he is 
even pleased with the pictures in their 
primers, because they afford pleasure 
to the children—that he listens patient- 
ly to their school stories—that he sits, 
and builds castles in the air by the 
hour, and that he is transported at any 
indication which they may give of su- 
perior intellect ? It may be said these 
are small things—and so they are, but 
they develop the unfathomed fountain 
of paternal feeling. 

Again. Do not most of my readers 
even now enjoy, or at least remember 
the affection of a mother? Did I say 
“vemember ?’ Our right hand shall 
forget her cunning, and our tongue 
cleave to the roof of our mouth, when 
we dare forget her whose hands cradled 
us——whose care guided our feet in their 
first efforts to walk, and our lips and 
minds in our first attempts to speak 
and think—who taught us the holy ex- 
ercise of prayer—who knelt at our cot- 
side in childhood, and poured forth de- 
votions so pure and fervent as none 
but a mother’s heart could indite. At 
that time we could not appreciate the 
feeling that prompted a mother’s prayer ; 
but O, what unutterable richness and 
beauty we see in it now ! 

The feeling of which we are speak- 
ing gives to home all its attraction, and 
to the little sonnet of home, all its pop- 
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ularity. 


Why is no place like home ! 


And 


Recause those we love are there. 


even when the old parental tenement 
has fallen into decay, or passed into 
other hands, and there remains to us 


‘* Nor wan, nor child, nor thing of living birth, 
Not e’en the dog that watched the household 


hearth,” 


still the charm lingers when the asso- 
ciations which gave it being are no 

ry. . . 
more. The brook in the meadow is 
brighter than other streams to me, be- 
cause my little brother and myself to- 
gether 


chased 
through its limpid waters. 


the aftfrighted mullet 
The shade 


of the oak in the yard is more pleasant 


than the shade of other trees, because 
the children used to group themselves 
there on a summer's Saturday for the 
purpose of getting their task ; and the 
old beech that stands by the path lead- 
ing to the school-house is more precious 
to my memory than all the trees of the 
forest, because my little sister held my 
books while I carved her name and my 
own upon its bark. - When these scenes 
are mentioned, or in any way called up 
before our minds, they awaken feelings 
which may possibly define themselves 
in the heart, but which never can be 
made clear by description. 


Ar 


JOSEPHINE, 


_- 


Tue death of Robespierre arrested the 
ax which was just about to fall upon 
the head of Josephine. The first inti- 
mation of his overthrow was comimu- 
nicated to her in the following singular 


Madame d 


weeping bitterly, and sinking down 


manner. Aiguillon was 


with faintness in view of the bloody 
death to which her friend was to be led 
on the morrow. Josephine, whose for- 
titude had not forsaken her, drew her 
almost senseless companion to the win- 


dow, that she might be revived by the 
fresh air. Her attention was arrested 
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by a woman of the lower orders in the 
street, who was continually looking up 
to the window, beckoning to Josephine 
and making many very singular gest. 
ures. She seemed to desire to call he 
attention particularly to the robe which, 
she wore, holding it up, and pointing to 
it again and again. Josephine, through 
the iron grating, cried out Robe. The 
woman eagerly gave signs of assent, 
and immediately took up a stone, which 
in French is Pierre. Josephine again 
cried out pierre. ‘The woman appeared 
overjoyed on perceiving that her pan- 
tomime began to be understood. She 
then put the two together, pointing al. 
ternately to the one and to the other, 
Josephine cried out Robespierre. The 
woman then began to dance and shout 
with delight, and made signs of cutting 
off a head. * 
No language can describe the trans- 
ports excited throughout all France by 
the tidings of the fall of Robespierre. 
Three hundred thousand captives were 
then lingering in the prisons of Paris 
awaiting death. As the glittering steel 
severed the head of the tyrant from his 
body, their prison doors burst open, and 
France was filled with hearts throb- 
bing with ecstacy, and with eyes over- 
flowing with tears of rapture. Five 
hundred thousand fugitives were trem- 
bling in their retreats, apprehensive of 
arrest. ‘They issued from their hiding- 
places frantic with joy, and every vil 
lage witnessed their tears and embraces. 
The new party which now came in 
power, with Tallien at its head, imme- 
diately liberated those who had _ been 
condemned by their opponents, and the 
prison doors of Josephine were thrown 
open to her. But from the gloom of 
her cell she returned to a world still 
dark and clouded. Her husband had 
been beheaded, and all his property con- 
fiscated. She found herself a widow 
and penniless. Nearly all of her friends 
had perished in the storms which had 
swept over France. The Reign of 'Ter- 
ror had passed away, but gaunt famine 
was staring the nation in the face. They 
were moments of ecstacy when Jose 
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phine, again free, pressed Kugene and 
Hortense to her heart. But the most 
copious embarrassments immediatel y 
crowded upon her. Poverty, stern and 
tly remediless, was her lot. She 
jad no friends upon whom she had any 
right to call for aid. There was no 
employment open before her by which 
she could obtain her subsistence : and it 
appeared that she and her children were 
to be reduced to absolute beggary. 
These were among the darkest hours of 
her earthly career. It was from this 
abyss of obscurity and want that she 
was to be raised to a position of splend- 
or and of power such as the wildest 
dreams of earthly ambition could hard- 


ap wrel 


ly have conceived, 

’ Though Robespierre was dead, the 
strife of rancorous parties raged with 
uuabated violence, and blood flowed 
freely. The reign of the mob still con- 
tinned. and it was a mark of patriot- 
ism demanded by the clamors of hag- 
gard, want and degradation to perse- 
cute all of noble blood. Young girls 
from the boarding-schools, and boys 
just emerging from the period of child- 
hood, were beheaded by the guillotine. 
“We must exterminate,” said Marat, 
“all the whelps of aristocracy.”  Jose- 
phine trembled for her children. Pov- 
erty, and the desire of concealing Eu- 
gene among the mass of the people, in- 
(uced her to apprentice her son to a 
house carpenter. For several months 
Eugene cheerfully and laboriously toil- 
ed in this humble occupation. But 
the sentiments he had imbibed from 
hoth father and mother ennobled him, 
and every day produced new develop- 
ments of a lofty character, which no 
circumstances could long depress. 

Let such a woman as J osephine, with 
her cheerful, Inagnanimous, self-sacri- 
hieing, and generous spirit, be left des- 
titute in any place where human be- 
ings are congregated, and she will soon 
inevitably meet with those who will 
teel honored in securing her friendship 
and in offering her a home. Kivery 
reside has a weleome fora noble heart. 
Madame Dumoulin, a lady of great ele- 
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vation of character, whose large fortune 
had by some chance escaped the gen- 
eral wreck, invited Josephine to her 
house, and freely supplied her wants. 
Madame Fontenay, also, who was a wo- 
man of great beauty and accomplish- 
ments, soon after her liberation was 
married to M. Tallien, to whom she 
had tossed the note, inclosed in a eab- 
hage leaf, from her prison window. — It 
was this note which had so suddenly 
secured the overthrow of the tyrant, 


and had rescued so many from the 
guillotine. They both became the firm 


friends of Josephine. Others, also, 
soon became strongly attracted to her 
by the loveliness of her character, and 
were ambitious to supply all her wants. 

Through M. Talhen, she urged her 


claim upon the National Convention 
for the restoration of her contiscated 
property. After a long and tedious 


process she succeeded in regaining such 
2 portion of her estate as to provide 
her amply with all the comforts of life. 
Again she had her own peaceful home, 
with Eugene and Hortense by her side. 
Her natural buoyancy of spirits rose 
superior to the storms which had swept 
so mercilessly over her, and in the love 
of her idolized children, and surrounded 
by the sympathies of appreciative 
friends, days of serenity, and even of 
joy, began to shine upon her. 

The fascination of Josephine’s per- 
son and address drew multitudes of 
friends around her, and her society was 
ever coveted. As time softened the 
poignancy of her past serrows, she 
mingled more and more in the social 
circles of that metropolis where pleas- 
ure and gayety ever reign. The terri- 
ble convulsions of the times had thrown 
the whole fabric of society into confu- 
sion. Great efforts were now made to 
revive the festivities of former days, 
Two centers of society were naturally 


established. The first included that 
in. which Josephine moved. It was 


composed of the remains of the ancient 
nobility, who had returned to Paris 
with the fragments of their families 
and their shattered fortunes. Rigid 
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economy was necessary to keep up any 
uppearance of elegance. But that poi- 
ish of manners which almost invaria- 
bly descends from an illustrious ances- 
try marked all their intercourse. The 
humiliations through which the nobles 
had passed had not diminished the ex- 
clusiveness of their tastes. The other 
circle was composed of merchants and 
bankers who had acquired opulence in 
the midst of the confiscations and 
storms of revolution. The passion for 
display was prominent in all their as- 
semblies, as 1s necessarily the case with 
those whose passport to distinction is 
wealth. 

At the theaters and all the places of 
public festivity, there were presented 
studied memorials of the scenes of hor- 
ror through which all had recently 
passed. One of the most fashionable 
and brilliant assemblies then known in 
Paris was called The Ball of the Vie- 
tims. No one was admitted to this as- 
sembly who had not lost some near rel- 
ative by the guillotine. The most fash- 
ionable style of dressing the hair was 
jocosely called “a la guillotine.” The 
hair was arranged in the manner in 
which it had been adjusted by the exe- 
cutioner for the unimpeded operation 
of the ax. And thus, with songs, and 
dances, and laughter-moving jokes, 
they commemorated the bloody death 
of their friends. 

A new insurrection by the populace 
of Paris was at this time planned 
against the convention, The exaspera- 
ted people were again to march upon 
the ‘Tuilleries. The members were in 
extreme consternation. The mob could 
bring tens of thousands against them, 
well armed with muskets and heavy 
artillery. ‘There were but tive hundred 
regular troops with which to resist the 
onset. Menou, the officer in command, 
acknowledged his inability to meet the 
crisis, and surrendered his power to 
Barras. This general immediately, as 
by a sudden thought, exclaimed, “| 
know the man who can defend us! He 
is a little Corsican, who dares do any- 


thing.” 

















Mere. 
The little Corsican, Napoleon Bona. 
parte, the day-star of whose fame was 


just beginning to rise over the smould. 


ering ruins of Toulon, was invited to 
meet the Convention. His fragile 
form was almost feminine in its propor. 
tions, but an eagle eye calmly reposed 
in his pallid and emaciated countenance. 
He had been severely sick, and the 
Convention looked with amazement 
and incredulity upon this feble youth, 
as the one presented to rescue them 
from their impending peril. 

The president fixed his eye upon 
him doubtingly, and said, “ Are you 
willing to undertake our defense ” 

“ Yes !? was the calm, laconic, and 
almost indifferent reply. 

“ But are you aware of the magni- 
tude of the undertaking ?” 

“ Kully !” said Napoleon, fixing his 
piercing eye upon the president; “ and 
[am in the habit of accomplishing that 
which I undertake.” 

From that moment his authority was 
established. Every member of the 
Convention felt the mysterious fasci- 
nation of his master mind. Barras 
surrendered the whole command into 
his hands. He instantly called into 
the city all the national forces which 
were around Paris, and disposed fifty 
pieces of heavy artillery, under the 
command of Murat, so as to rake all 
the avenues to the Convention. His 
calm and almost superhuman energy 
sought no repose that night. The de- 
lay of but a few moments would have 
placed this very park of artillery, 
which secured his victory, in the hands 
of the insurgeuts. When the morning 
dawned, the Tuilleries, as if by magic, 
had assumed the aspect of a fortitied 
camp. The little Corsican was silently 
and calmly awaiting the onset, as se- 
cure of triumph as if the victory were 
already achieved. 

But in every quarter of Paris, du- 
ring the night, the insurgents had been 
mustering their forces, and the mutter- 
ings of the approaching storm were 


dismally echoed through the streets of 


the metropolis. Above thirty thousand 
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men, all well armed with musketry and 
artillery, 1m regular military array, and 
under experienced generals, came pour- 
ing down upon the feeble band which 
surrounded the Convention. 

Will the little Corsican dare to fire 
upon the people? Will this pale and 
slender youth, who had hardly yet en- 
tered upon the period of manhood, dare 
to deluge the pavements of Paris with 
the blood of her own citizens? Will 
he venture upon a conflict so unequal, 
when failure is his certain death 4 

Napoleon, with his colorless cheek, 
his lashing eye, and his air of myste- 
rious melancholy, stood in silence, as 
the gathering thousands crowded down 
upon him. He offered no parley ; he 
uttered not a word of warning ; he 
condescended to no threats. The in- 
surgents, believing that he would not 
dare to tire upon them, advanced within 
titty yards of his masked battery, when 
he opened his columns, and, in the roar 
of artillery shotted to the muzzle, the 
voice of Napoleon was for the first 
time heard in the streets of Paris. The 
thunder of his tones was preceded by 
the lightning’s bolt. The merciless 
storm of grape-shot, sweeping the 
streets, covered the ground with the 
dead and the dying. No mortal could 
withstand such a conflict. The advan- 
cing foe wavered for an instant, and 
then, in the utmost consternation, took 
to flight. Napoleon commanded in- 
mediately the most rapid discharge of 
blank cartridges. Pealupon peal, their 
loud reverberations deafened the city, 
and added wings to the flight of the 
terror-stricken crowd. But a few mo- 
ments elapsed ere not even a straggler 
could be seen in the deserted streets. 
The little Corsican, pale and calm, 
stood, with folded arms, as unperturbed 
as if no event of any moment had oc- 
curred. During the whole day, how- 
ever, the conflict continued in different 
parts of the city, but before nightfall 
the insurgents were every where en- 
tirely discomfited. 

Paris was now filled with the name 


of . apoleon. Some regarded him as a 
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savior, protecting the Convention ; 


others considered him a demon, delug- 
ing the capital with blood. One eve- 
ning, Josephine was visiting at the 
house of a zriend, and sitting by a win- 
dow examining some beautiful violets, 
when Bonaparte was announced. Jo- 
sephine had never yet met him, though, 
of course, she had heard much of one 
whose rising fame filled the metropolis. 

She says that she trembled violently 
at the announcement of his name. 
His entrance seemed to excite general 
interest, and all eyes were turned to- 
ward him, though most of the company 
regarded him in silence. He approach- 
ed Josephine, and the subject of the 
recent conflict in the streets of Paris 
was introduced. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Josephine, 
“that it is only with regret that we 
should think of the consternation you 
have spread through the capital. It is 
a frightful service you have perform- 
ed.” 

“It is very possible,” he replied. 
“The military are only automata, to 
which the government gives such mo- 
tions as it pleases, They have no duty 
but to obey. Besides I wished to teach 
the Parisians a little lesson. This is 
my seal which I have set upon France.” 

This he said in such cali, quiet, im- 
perturbable tones, so expressive of his 
perfect contidence in himself, and of 
his indifference to the opinionsof others, 
that Josephine was quite piqued, and 
replied politely, but yet in a manner 
which indicated her displeasure. 

“ These light skirmishes,” the young 
general rejoined, “are but the first 
coruscations of my glory.” 

“Tf you are to acquire glory at such 
a price,” Josephine answered, “ 1 would 
much rather count you among the vic- 
tims.” 

Such was the first interview between 
Josephine and Napoleon. It was mere- 
ly a casual meeting in an evening party 
between a widow, graceful and beauti- 
ful, and a young man of boundless am- 
bition. Though Josephine was not 
pleased with Napoleon, he produced a 
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very profound impression upon her 
mind. Napoleon, being now in com- 
mand of the troops in Paris, by order 
of the Convention, executed the very 
unpopular office of disarming the pop- 
ulace. In the performance of this or- 
(ler, the sword of M. Beauharnais was 
taken. The next day, Eugene, who 


was then a boy twelve years of age, of 


exceedingly prepossessing appearance, 
presented himself before Napoleon, anc 
implored the return of the sword which 
had belonged to his father. Napoleon 
was deeply interested in the frankness 
and the fervor of emotion manifested 
by the lad, and immediately complied 
with his request. Josephine called up- 
on him the next day to thank him for 
his kindness to her son. He was at 
this interview as deeply impressed by 
the fascinations of the mother as he 
had previously been struck by the noble 
bearing of the child. After this they 
frequently met, and Josephine could 
not be blind to the interest with which 
she was regarded by Napoleon.  Situ- 
ated as he then was, it was social ele- 
vation to him to be united with Ma- 
dame de Beauharnais, and her rank, 
and influence, and troops of friends 
would greatly aid hini in his ambitious 
plans. It is also unquestionably true 
that Napoleon formed a very strong at- 
tachment for Josephine. Indeed, she 
was the only person whom he ever 
truly loved. ‘That he did love her at 
times most passionately there can be no 
doubt. 

Josephine, however, had many mis- 
givings respecting the expedieney of 
the union. She stated to her friends 
that he was the most fascinating man 
that she had ever met; that she ad- 
mired his courage, the quickness of his 
judgment, the extent of his informa- 
tion. She, however, confessed that she 
did not really love him—that she stood 
inawe of him. ‘His searching glance,” 
she says, “mysterious and inexplicable, 
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— 


youth,” she writes in a letter to a 
friend, ‘“‘can I hope long to preserve 
that ardor of attachment which, in the 
general, resembles a fit of delirium ? 
[f, after our union, he should cease to 
love me, will he not reproach me with 
what he will have sacrificed for my 
sake? Will he not regret a more bril- 
liant marriage which he might have 
contracted ? What shall I then reply 
What shall Ido? I shall weep.  Ex- 
cellent resource! you will say. Alas! | 
know that all this can serve no end; 
but it has ever been thus ; tears are the 
only resource left me when this poor 
heart, so easily chilled, has suffered, 
Write quickly, and do not fear to scold 
ine, Should you judge that I am wrong. 
You know that whatever comes from 
your pen will be taken in good part.” 

Napoleon never manifested any taste 
for those dissipating pleasures which 
attract and ruin so many young men. 
He had no moral principles which _pro- 
nounced such indulgences wrong, but 
the grandeur of his ambition absorbed 
all his energies. He was, even at that 
time, a hard student. He was never 
more happy than when alone with Jo- 
sephine, engaged im conversation or 
reading. His attachment for Jose- 
phine became very ardent and _ passion- 
ate. The female character at this time 
in France, was far from high. Napo- 
leon had but little respect for ladies in 
general. The circumstances of his life 
had led him to form a low estimate of 
the sex. He often said that all the rest 
of the sex were nothing compared with 
Josephine. He frequently gave public 
breakfasts to his friends, at which Jo- 
sephine universally presided, though 
other ladies were invited. 

[TO BE CONT!NUED, } 
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THE DYING CHILD. 


BY JOHN K. LASKEY. 


There thou didst lie, a sinless child at rest, 
Hushed as the march of starry-studded night; 
Mute as the dew closed in the rose’s breast : 
Silent as darkness, stealing o’er the light ; 
Cold as a statue, in pale marble dressed ; 
Still as a rainbow, falling from the sight; 
Caim as a halcyon, that, upon the deep 
Folds slowly its white wings and, fearless, falls to sleep. 
Thomas Miller . 
A ratr and lovely child that had just learned 
To look on flowers and sky with a wild joy, 
Such as the heart of childhood only knows ; 
To love the bright beams of the morning sun, 
As they came glancing through the shady trees, 
And stole into her room, like fairy fingers 
Making fantastic shapes upon the wall, 
Was passing from the earth. Ihave had dreams 
Of beautiful and sylph-like forms of earth, 
Whose eyes were brilliant as the stars of night ; 
Whose lips were like the red and honeyed rose ; 
Whose mouth seemed made to speak angelic words ; 
But never dreamed of one so much divine, 
So meek, so beautiful, as that young child. 
Her eyes were blue, the azure’s blue of heaven ; 
And with their melting glance, they shed a light 
That stole into your soul, and stirred up thoughts 
Of some familiar look you once had known : 
Her face was like the face of a bright lake, 
Reflecting forms and hues from heaven above ; 
Her step the light and free step of the fawn ; 
Her words were music, and her soul was joy. 
Have not such beautiful beings crossed your path, 
And sat beside your table? You have felt, 
As day and night alternate came and went, 
A love within your bosom springing forth 
To clasp and idolize these gifts of Heaven. 
They did not tarry with you! Soon they passed, 
As fades the rainbow from the enraptured eye ; 
As vanish from the sight the clouds of even ; 
As soars some golden-plumaged bird away ; 
As disappears some golden dream we’ve had, 
Which waking sense dispersed. 
And thus she died, 
The beautiful and lovely child of earth. 
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But many a weary and grief-hidden hour 

Her mother passed beside her downy couch, 
Watching the life-pulse of her dying babe, 

As fast it ebbed away. Death gently came, 
As comes some spirit of the heavenly world, 
To whisper bliss immortal to the soul 

Of one who has long trod the way to Heaven ; 
And while she lay all calmly, as in dreams, 
He drew aside the shadowy veil which shut 
Her gaze from immortality and God. 

Long on her mother she had fixed her eyes, 
Then smiled and shut them, as if now she felt 
That she had come to watch the weary hours ; 


And when death closed her dreams of mortal things, 


On her pale features lingered yet a smile, 
That told how beautiful and full of bliss 
Could things of earth be as they passed to Heaven ! 
As that pale form lay hushed in earth’s last sleep, 
I looked upon it and called it a rose : 

[ thought ’twould bloom beside the golden stream 
That flows out from the radiant throne of God. 
Was it not so?) And with their sinless hands 
There angels rear the floweret ? And with dews 
Far brighter than earth’s richest jewels are, 

All sparkling in the beams of Heaven’s bright Sun, 
They water its young leaves, and teach its bloom 
To rise in grateful incense to their God ? 

It may be thus ; and ’twas a chosen flower, 

And thus God kindly sent his angel, Death, 

To pluck it froin its tender parent-stem, 

Where many a storm might beat to waste its form ; 
And far to heavenly climes he bore that flower, 

To bloom amid the spirit-paradise. 

[ turned away and felt ’twas autwmi’s hour ; 

The crimson sky and yellow leaf we know 

Are always o’er us and around us strewn, 

For Time for ever is God’s harvest-day. 

It was a picture of our transient life— 

For here a form springs up, another there ; 

And then to show us how earth’s beauteous things 
Will fade away and die, Death silent comes 

And reaps them in their bloom ; and we are left 
To fix the heart on fadeless things above. 

Let it be so! Oh! we shall meet again 

In the elysian, the eternal fields, 

Where parting is unknown ; and till that hour 
We’ll treasure up the memory of the dead, 
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THE BMIGRANT’S WIFE. 


BY LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 


— 


“Come and sit down by me, dear 
Lucy, and sing your sweet evening 
hymn. I would have these old famuil- 
iar rooms once more filled with the rich 
flood of your melody before we go hence, 
leaving the place that now knows us to 
know us no more forever;” and Mr. 
Ash felt his eyes fill as he spoke, and 
bent his head upon the arm of the sofa, 
while his daughter came and sat down 
beside him, laid her hand caressingly 
amongst his dark curls, and commenced 
in a most enchanting melody, the even- 
ingsong. Her soft strains stole through 
the now unfurnished chamber, and 
awoke echoes that responded and _pro- 
longed each liquid swell. 

“Tis the last time,” sighed Mr. Ash; 
“the spirits of home are repeating your 
minstrelsy for the last time.” 

Lucy hid her face and wept. The 
strong man’s heart melted; and the tears 
fell,and glittered like diamonds amongst 
his daughter’s bright brown curls. 

A light, quick step was now heard in 
the passage; and, ere he could dry his 
eyes, a lady entered, and gazed with 
surprise upon the pensive pair. She 
was a beautiful woman, tall and ele- 
gintly proportioned, with regular and 
faultless features, transparent complex- 
ion, eyes dark, penetrating, and full of 
soul; while her high, white forehead glit- 
tered from beneath the rich profusion 
of her raven hair, Her person was the 
perfection of symmetry, her movements 
the very spirit of gracefulness. Her 
look of surprise changed first to pity; 
then a slight expression of scorn curled 
her lip, as she fixed the deep gaze of her 
eve upon her husband’s face. 

“Itis not surprising,” she said, ‘that 
«romantic child like Luey should weep 
lor the trees and flowers which she will 
“ee No more, or that she should feel her 

heart cling to the boards and hearth- 
stone of this old edifice; but that Wil- 
liam Ash, a man, a husband, a father, 


| 





should thus give way to morbid sensi- 
tiveness—it is too much! Indeed, sir, 
I am ashamed of you. We have en- 
dured here all the bitterness of being 
made to feel a nominal inferiority. We 
have felt the cold look, the open slight, 
the marked neglect, the pecuniary em- 
barrassments; what more is necessary 
to rouse your spirit, to drive you forth 
in quest of independence and honor? 
There are lands where the earth is green- 
er, the air milder, the sky brighter and 
the flowers sweeter than here in old 
Massachusetts ; and you may build a far 
better and more elegant mansion than 
this old homestead, and, what is most, 
be honored as you are worthy.” 

“But never happy as I have been 
here,” he said, sadly. ‘ However, it is 
too late now to repent; [ can not be 
wholly unhappy, while my dear ones 
are with me.” 

“You shall not be unhappy,” she 
said, proudly ; a man who has a loved 
and loving family, and-is lord of one 
thousand acres of rich land, with good 
health, and an upright heart, can not 
be unhappy. Come now to tea; and 
then we will dream not of the loved 
and lost, but of the glories and blessed- 
ness of our future home. Come, dry 
your eyes, Lucy, and preserve their lus- 
ter to be poured out in admiration of 
the wonders of the West. My spirit is 
on the wing for the green-wreathed 
West, with its boundless prairies and 
mighty streains, where man may be 
rich, and great, and free.” 

It was a sultry noon-tide in the 
dreamy June, that Mr. Ash was weari- 
ly guiding his team of four fine horses, 
which, covered with sweat and dust, 
were dragging a heavy wagon along a 
steep and rugged road, up the last ac- 
clivity of a mountain pass. His wife 
and daughter were walking behind the 
wagon. Lucy, drooping and dispirited, 
clung to the arm of her mother, whose 
flushed face, laborious respiration, and 
faltering step, proclaimed her but. little 
able to assist another in the toilsome 
ascent; but at length the summit was 
gained, passed; and, on the western 
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side, by a clear, cold spring, the caval- 
cade halted. Mrs. Ash and Lucy threw 
off their bonnets, and wiped the dew of 
weariness from their foreheads ; while 
Mr. Ash unharnessed his good horses, 
and bade them rest, and feed on the tall 
wild grass. 

‘Now, Isabel,” he said, “you can 
see the place of our destination—that 
gentle swell beyond the valley that les 
at this mountain’s foot.” 

“Tt is a beautiful situation,’ cried 
Mrs. Ash. ‘‘We will make the wild- 
erness blossom like the rose. I know 
we shall be wholly happy, when we are 
once settled there.” But, though her 
words were of joy and confidence, the 
tones of her voice were sad, and her 
eyes glistened as through tears, Lucy 
was leaning against a blossomed poplar, 
(the tulip tree of the romance writers, ) 
and her eyes took in the wide land- 
scape, and rambled over mountain, plain 
and hill. All was one wild wilderness 
of varied verdure, sleeping silently im 
the sunlight. There was no human 
habitation to be seen. Not a sound 
arose; not a branch stirred, to break 
the monotony of the wide loneliness. 
The color faded from her cheeks ; her 
hands were clasped; her slight form 
bent, as in apprehensive listening, and 
trembling with the agony of her sup- 

pressed emotion. All that she had 
abandoned-—home, friends, companions, 
—passed vividly before the mirror of 
her mind; and then, for the first. time, 
the conviction pressed upon her heart 
that she should see them no more for- 
ever—that distance lay wide and dim 
between them and her, shutting them 
from her eye, her ear, her hand for 
evermore. 

“Q that it could darken the eyes of 
memory,—that it would veil the absent 
from the soul also !” she eried, in tones 
wild and piercing, that fell startlingly 
on her father’s ear. He turned toward 

her. Her face was livid, her lips pale 
and compressed, and the expression of 
her eyes, strange, and full of agony. 

“Tey! Lucy !” he cried, springing 
forward and clasping her to his bosom. 





i 


“Lucy, my only one, what ails yoy) 
Oh, what shall I do for you? yoy .. 


: ° are f 
indeed very ill.” | 


“No, pa, not ill. I was thinking of 
home *” : ) 
“Ts that all?” cried Mrs. Ash, why 
had also hurried to her. ‘Ts that all } 
You are a pretty girl, to alarm ug jy ) 


this manner for nothing. Why | | 
thought you saw a rattle snake at least,” E 

“Forgive me, mother, and father | , 
too,” sobbed Lucy; “I forgot every 
thing but my own regrets ;” and the 
gentle child nestled her face in his hos 
om, and gave full vent to her grief. 
while he kissed her forehead, and drop. 
ped, now and then, a heart-wrung tear. 
Mrs. Ash felt her heart swell, and hep ) 
eyelids tremble ; but she choked back | 
her emotions, and said. 

‘“ Really, William Ash, you will spoil 9 }, 
that girl. You only encourage the 
morbid sensitiveness which is your bane 
and will be hers. As a man and a fi. 
ther, you should teach her to bear, to 
do, and to meet unpleasant — circum. 





stances with firmness and a resolution ~ 

to conquer.” & 
“T wish truly that 1 had a heart lik ee 

yours, dear mother,” faltered the child; 34 

and, with a strong effort, she hushed t 


her sobs, and wiped her tears from her 
cheeks. 

Mr. Ash spread a good dinner on a 
clean cloth beside the spring, and smiled 
and chatted of hope and the fair pros 
pects that now opened before them, of 
wealth and worldly honor. 

‘Is there no settlement in this vast 
valley ?” inquired Lucy, tremblingly. 

“O yes!” said her father; there is 
quite a village about seven miles up the 
valley from where I intended to buili 
our house. There is a very pretty lit 
tle river too, singing in that valley; 
you may trace its course, although it is 
concealed by the tall, thick trees. Ii 
we meet with no accident, we shall en 
camp, to-night, on our own land.” 

And they did arrive without any 
cident, erected a temporary shanty, a! 
battled with the forest as best thes 
might. 
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December, cold and dreary. 
The branches are SO laden with snow, 
that they droop over the wood paths. 
The river is frozen to the banks ; while 
the current rushes along open and dis- 
colored. The black clouds cluste ‘above 
the hills, and move heavily along the 
frozen ether, alternately veiling the face 
of the clear, old moon, which, as each 
asses, throws her pearly tokens amid 
the thick shades, startling the timid 
deer as, couched in the thicket, he list- 
ens to the howl of the distant wolves, 
or trembled as the bird of darkness imi- 
tated the scream of the dread panther. 
\ solitary youth, in the garb of a hunt- 
er, 18 abroad upon the mountain. He 
has been out all day, and is lost. With 
vreat joy, he descries a small opening 
afar, and the smoke rising from some 
human habitation. He looks at the 
moon ; he extends his hand, and marks 
the direction of the shadows as bearing 
upon the course, and then takes up a 
~ line of march for the settler’s hut. He 
' arrives, almost fainting with fatigue and 
-hunger. The dwelling is a rude one, 
| built of round logs. Its windows are 

closed with wooden casements ; but, 
though itis late, the friendly response, 
“come in,” promptly answers his hasty 
ap on the rude door. Heenters. The 
bright light of the fire blazing in the 
rude stone chimney makes every object 
clearly visible. The hunter gazes around 
him ina state of bewilderment. The 
floor of the room is of earth; and _ its 
furniture is of the homeliest kind— 
'benches without backs, and bedsteads 
formed of saplings, interwoven with 
bark. But these awake no feelings of 
Surprise ; for he is used to such ; but 
the superb mirror and pictures on the 
rough walls, the beautiful china and 
plates on the white pine table, and the 
three thousand volumes, occupying with 
their shelves one entire side of the room, 
hese are to his eyes wonderful things. 
le turned his rapid glance from them 
to their owners—a stately and beautiful 
‘oman, who sits with a large Bible be- 
fore her, from which she had evidently 
peen veading aloud, and a pale, benign- 
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looking gentleman whose forehead rests 
upon one hand, while the other lies 
caressingly amongst the bright curls, on 
the shoulder of a slender girl, who seat- 
ed on a low stool before him, lies sob- 
bing on his lap. We know the picture ; 
he has found our emigrants. 

‘YT ask shelter for the night,” said 
the youth. “I have been out since 
day-break, without food or rest. I live 
ut the settlement above, went out to 
hunt deer, and lost myself. If you can 
give me food and room to lie by your 
tire, I shall be truly grateful.” 

“You shall be perfectly welcome to 
such as we have,” said Mrs. Ash. Lucy 
raised her tearful eyes toward the 
stranger, and met a look of such ardent 
and surprised admiration that she turn- 
ed away quickly to hide her conscious 
cheek. ‘The young man was soon dis- 
encumbered of his wet hunting shirt 
and accoutrements, and seated before 
the cheerful fire, which dispensed real 
comfort to his wet and half-trozen limbs. 
Mrs. Ash soon laid upon a snowy table- 
cloth a plate of warm corn-meal cakes, 
with butter, dried venison, and milk, 
and announced the supper ready. 

‘“T fear you can hardly make a meal 
of our poor provisions,” said Mrs. Ash ; 
and Lucy blushed deeply as she glanced 
over the table. 

“Ttis all very good,” said the stran- 
ger, and he confirmed his assertion by 
eating like an epicure. He was a re- 
markably handsome young man, of 
strong athletic frame, graceful in its 
movements, features of classic regular- 
ity, and eyes of that peculiar expres- 
sion which varies the hue with the emo- 
tions—from the deep, sparkling black, 
to the soft, dreamy hazel. His high 
and expressive forehead seemed white 
as a snowdrift in contrast with the 
dark brows and the jetty mass of his 
curled and shining hair. Yet he was a 
back-woodsman, and his attainment in 
letters merely enabled him to read his 
Bible and keep his father’s book-ac- 
counts. Yet his conversational powers 
were of no mean order; and his mind 
was stored with rich and beautiful ideas; 
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and, during the supper, Mr. Ash ob- 
served his attention much occupied by 
the long rows of books which he seemed 
eager to examine. 

“1 think you must be perfectly hap- 
py, he said, at length, “you have so 
many books. Oh, if I had only one- 
tenth as many, the world might keep 
its gold !” 

“You are fond of reading, then,” re- 
marked My. Ash. 

“Yes sir,” he replied, ‘ I read every 
thing I can get hold of; but I never 
saw fifty books before in my life.” 

“You shall be welcome to read all 
you see here,” said his host, 1 will lend 
them to you with pleasure.” 

The youth, Harry Barton by name, 
was eloquent of thanks ; and, after a 
good night’s rest, (not by the fire, but 
on an excellent bed in the chamber,) as 
the morning was stormy, he read the 
gilt titles of the worshipped volumes, 
until he was wholly bewildered. 

“Mr. Ash,” he said, timidly, at last, 
‘will you extend your kindness by di- 
recting my reading to that which is 
most useful? I am ignorant of every 
thing excepting that which passes be- 
fore me daily.” 

“Yes, my young friend,” replied the 
kind-hearted man, ‘1 shall feel great 
pleasure in making my knowledge of 
books serviceable to you.” 

Harry’s eyes glistened with pleased 
gratitude; and, taking the volume re- 
commended, one of Ancient History, he 
took his leave. 

“That young man is born to honor,” 
remarked Mr. Ash. ‘“ He is one of na- 
ture’s noblemen.” 

‘‘ He is born to be loved,” thought 
Lucy, and she blushed at her own 
thoughts. Mr. Ash looked from his 
wife to his daughter, and was silent. 

From being frequent visitor, Mr. Bar- 
ton became almost a constant dweller 
with Mr. Ash. Reading increased his 
thirst of knowledge; and he commenced 
in earnest, a course of classical studies, 
under the superintendence of his friend, 
joyfully reciprocating the favor by as- 
sisting and instructing Mr. Ash in his 
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agricultural pursuits. Mrs. Ash ang 
Lucy were persuaded by him to Vinit 
his family, and so became weq Uainted 
with the people of the settlement: ani 
thus became convinced that persons 
may be wise and good, noble and gen- 
erous, without Greek and Latin, Freng) 
or music, or even the set phrases of o- 
lite etiquette. 

“1 see now,” said Lucy to her moth. 
er, as they walked home from a visit 
at the house of an excellent Christian 
nan, Whose family seemed united in 4 
flowing bond of love, peace, and hap. 
piness, which shed delightful odors oy 
all who approached them, “TI see now 
that fashionable education is like fasb. 
ionable costume, the one cramps, dis. 
torts, and enfeebles the person it pre. 
tends to adorn; and the other exerts , 
similar influence upon the mind. What 
charming creatures Mr. Monson's 
daughters are, with their free, naturl 
forms and movements, and words whic) 
are the, overflowing of pure, generous, 
undisguised hearts. 1 am so_ happy 
with them, because they are so sincere 
and joyous. Ino longer feel a desire 
to return to the precise, hollow-hearted 
society of my native place, although | 
wish we had our old house, and shade. 
trees, and sweet flowers here.” 

“Your words make me very happy, 
dear Lucy,” said the mother, “ and you 
will soon have a house, and garden, and 
grounds, which you would be sorry t 
leave for the dear, old ones. But | 
have one regret which, I fear, will be 
long unsatisfied. It is for the holy and 
ennobling service of the sanctuary. | 
miss the support and consolation of the 
offices of religion: and, I fear, it will be 
long before this wilderness puts forth | 
such a blessed blossom as a consecratel | 
church. However, I will do my bes 
and hope in the Lord.” 

‘On their arrival at home, Mr. As §7 
presented Lucy with a letter from het | 

cousin Gertrude ; and, if you please, ¥¢ 
will follow her to her bed-room, at 
look over her shoulder while she reat 

“My sweet, LittLE Coz: The de 
scription you gave in your last letter? 7 
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your house, your employments, and 
your pleasures, 


quite horrifies me. 
Picking up and burning brush. Dread- 
Walking six or seven miles to 
visit people who wear home-made 
clothes and cowhide boots. Abomina- 
ble! Spending the evening in hearing 
try bumpkin read, or recite school- 
lessons. @ Agonizing ! Lucey ! 
Lucy | how is it that you conform to 
such Hottentot usages? You will lose 
all refinement, and become as great a 
Looby as the best of them. You must 
come back and live amongst us. Ma 
has deputed me to let you into a very 
important secret, You know that 
grandpa disinherited your father on ac- 
eount of his marrying a low woman. 
Don’t be alarmed, but read on. Your 
father is not ma’s brother, as you have 
been taught to believe. He was a poor 
adventurer, who managed to win the 
atfections of ma’s only sister, who be- 
came his wife despite all her friends 
could urge against it. Grandpa, how- 
ever, gave her the fine property which 
your father exchanged for the new land 
on which you now live. Well, your 
mother died when you were only a few 
days old, and you were put out to 
nurse; for, though ma would gladly 
have taken you, her health did not per- 
init it. Well, your father, in less than 
ayear, married his present wife, who 
Was an operative in a factory, and had 
neither father nor mother, nor any near 
relative. Upon this, pa and ma re- 
nounced all intercourse with him ; but, 
as they did not wish me to love you 
(whom your father took home immedi- 
ately on his second marriage,) they did 
not tell me these things, and so they 
succeeded in making you believe that 
Isabel Was your own mother. She af- 
lected to feel her dignity much hurt, 
because ina would not treat her as a 
sister; and grandpa left your father 
nothing in his will; and so she never 
- him ’ moment's peace, until she 
en nim otf to that terrible wilderness. 
oe Says 1f you will come to us and take 
vir haine, she will give you a first-rate 
and u handsome marriage 
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dowry ; and she will settle an annuity 
upon you for life. They could never 
indulge their affections for you, while 
you called that odious woman ‘mother ;” 
and as she was in our vicinity ; but now 
she is away. If you will renounce all 
connexion with her and come home, 
you shall never repent it. Here we 
have balls and parties in gay succession ; 
and | have laces, flowers, feathers, and 
beaux to my satisfaction. Come and 
share the pleasures of society with me, 
and let those who prefer the woods to 
the city, the congregation of birds to re- 
fined society, and the howl of wolves to 
the melody of the viol, stay and enjoy 
their choice. Write that you accept 
ma’s kind invitation, and she will pro- 
vide a way, immediately, to bring you 
to the arms of your affectionate 
“GERTRUDE W. 

“ N. B.—Keep all secret from your 
parents.” 

Lucy paused and reflected, then read 
the strange letter attentively over, rose 
valmly, entered the room in which her 
parents were sitting, and put it into 
her mother’s hand. That lady ran her 
eye over its contents, and then read it 
aloud to her husband. He listened in 
fearful agitation, and when she ceased, 
exclaimed. 

“ Cursed spirit of malevolence ! shall 
we never escape its fiendish machina- 
tions? Oh, that dreadful woman ! 
Well does she perform her threat of 
persecuting me to the world’s end. 
Lucy, it 1s because I preferred your 
angel mother to her, that she so hates 
me. She broke her sister’s heart, she 
poisoned her father’s mind, she wound- 
ed my spirit past all cure; and now 
she would kill me, outright.” 

“Be composed, dear father,” said 
Lucy, soothingly; “this time, at least, 
her shaft is harmless.” 

‘Has it not wounded you, my child ? 
has it not robbed you of a mother?” 

‘‘No, oh no!” she cried, “it has not 
made mother other than she was before. 
She is the only mother I know.” Then 
turning to Mrs. Ash, who was weeping, 
she said. ‘Dear. kind mother, how 
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does this discovery increase my grati- 
tude! If you ha 7 given me birth, 
ture would have m: de it your duty to 
sustain and educate me; but now, what 
law compelled you to nurse my helpless 
infaney ; to restrain my wayward child- 
hood; to guide my erring youth ; to en- 
dure fatigue, watching, and sorrow for 
my sake; and to love me, notwithstand- 
ing my “era and frequent un- 
dutifulness! I feel that | owe you a 
double debt of gratitude; for you have 
done me, voluntarily, what nature and 
duty would have compelled an own 
mother to do. tL have never felt the 
want of a mother’s love; you shall never 
feel the lack of a daughter’s fond attec- 
tion and duty.” 

“God Almighty bless you, my dear, 
good Lucy!” cried Mr. Ash. “ The 
bolt has indeed, fallen harmless; [ am 
still a happy man. She did not think 
that you would leave us; it was at our 
domestic happiness the shaft was auned. 
Draw a contrast, my love, between her 
who was a factory girl, and the woruan 
whose delicate hands never yet did a 
good or useful action.” 

“7 see it all,” cred Lucy. “I now 
understand much that used to be a mys- 
tery to me. I confess that I did feel 
quite indignant at you, dear mother ; 
because you insisted on father’s tr ading 
away our old place, and coming ihe 
And since we were here, whenever | 
have seen him sad, I have felt my heart 
rising against you.” 

‘Lucy,” said Mr. Ash, “I am fre- 
quently sad; for my heart, weaker than 
your motor’ Bo Ot ha. assured, her 
feelings are as acute as mune, only her 
strength of mind enables her to bear 
herself nobly, above the common ills 
and cares of life. 
her sustaining spirit, Lucey. And I 
now beseech you lean on her, and place 
implicit contidence in her judgment and 
atfectionate counsel. My heart is light- 
er now than it has been for years.” 

* And so is mine,” thought Mrs. 
but she spoke not. 
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Ash, and he had married her while }j. 
own was bleeding for the lost one of 
his first affection. The forlorn situa. 
tion of his Emma’s child, urged him ty 
a speedier union than his feelings gp. 
proved; and Isabel found the rose of 
her young affections doomed to suffer 
more of the dew than the sunshine of 
life, She nursed and attended the del. 
icate child of her for whom her husband 
sorrowed continually, with a love pure 
us any love can ‘that springs not 
from maternity ; and she saw her hus. 
band cherish that child with 
ness which her heart yearned in vain 
to share. She saw him drop upon its 
face tears of regret for the mother jt 
had lost; yet she kissed those tears 
away, and the strong heart loved on, 
As Lucy grew, her tender love wound 
itself more intimately around his aflee. 
tions. They were all the world to each 
other, and they were all the world to 
her; and she was to thein the irre. 
proachable wife, the faithful mother, 
the inde fatigable servant; the jealous 
guardian of thei sir happiness, their honor, 
health and fortune ; every thing, indeed, 
but that which she deserved and longed 
to be—the tenderly, the best beloved. 
She stood in her own strength, sup- 
porting them with the clinging tendrils 
of her love; while they twiitedl fondly 
round each other, and rested gracefully 
upon her sustaining power. “Now she 
felt as if each bad thrown an arm 
around her. They understood each oth- 
er; and she was happy. 

Ten years! Oh, the changes that 
take place while the shadow et time 
goes down ten degrees upon the dial of 
eternal duration! Silently it moves 
along the mighty arch; we heed not the 
progression, till we turn and look back- 
ward upon the space over which it has 
traversed, Oh, the changes it 
wrought! The tender gefm of infaney 
has grown into the sweet bud of child 
hood ; careless, happy childhood has ex 
pi anded to the * ut-blown Hower of youth, 
breathing with drooped head and beat 
tiful Were its first fragrant sighs te 
the whispering wind. Youth has be. 
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ome the rich, ripe, full-blown flower, 
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jedding abroad its treasures of incense, 
5 5 ° . . 

nd revealing Its full proportions to the 
a 


summer Stn. Maturity has changed 
to the sickly hue of the fading bloom ; 
and the pale petals ot life's decline have 
ripened to the beauty of the glorious 
autumn. ‘There are grave-stones all 
along the way, and many living hearts 
nestle in cold agony amongst the weeds 
that are growing over the mouldering 
breast; the verdure is dewed with tears, 
and there are broken hopes, and crush- 
ed ambition, and gifts contemned, and 
blessings unregarded ; tracks of the 
burning feet of guilt, and the piteous 
wrecks of genius’s glitterimg diadems 
trampled im the common dust! Ten 
vears! Oh, the changes that ten years 
bring to earth ! 

The traveler who pauses to-day by 
the mountain spring where Mr. Ash 
stood ten years ago, and pointed his 
family to their forest home, would find 
it difficult to believe that so short a 
period could have wrought such a won- 
derful change. The dense and mighty 
forest has utterly disappeared ; and a 
busy village has grown up in the pleas- 
ant valley, with its mechanic and mer- 
chants ; while the swelling hills beyond 
wre beautiful with farm-houses, fair 
gardens, rich orchards, and fields of 
golden grain, interspersed with groves 
and streams, the whole enlivened by 
singing birds, bounding animals, and 
groups of sportive children. 

That elegant edifice situated on the 
bosom of the hill, surrounded by the 
highly ornamented grounds that have 
their fringed borders on the bright, cir- 
cling stream, beyond which spread out 
ieadows and tields of wheat, is the 
dwelling of our emigrant, Mr. Ash. He 
8a contented, and, therefore, a happy 
man. The blessings with which he is 
surrounded have caused him to forget 
the sorrowful past so far that its shad- 
Ows only serve to brighten, with con- 
trast with the joyous present. Lucy is 
still with him, his affectionate and much 
loved child, but she is a wife and a 
mother, A proud and happy wife is 
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Lucy Barton, and a happier husband 
than Harry lives not on earth. But 
their hearts are not bound to earth ; 
their high and holy atlections rest on 
the pertections of the Deity. Harry 
Barton, the young, unlettered woods- 
man, has become the learned and pious 
pastor of the congregation whose wnited 
voices raise from the neat Gothie church, 
which nestles in the shadow of the 
uaple grove at the head of the village. 
He is almost worshiped by his people, 
toward whom he performs his whole 
duty, and by the children, who, through 
his instructions, are intelligent, quiet, 
and dutiful, growing up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. In these 
pious labors of love, he has a meek and 
prayerful assistant in his Lucy’s cousin, 
Gertrude. Ten years have changed her 
heart as well as her fortune. She mar- 
ried a dashing stranger, who, after a 
short career of fashionable folly, disap- 
peared, leaving a broken-hearted wite, 
a rumed father-in-law, and a stricken 
mother, whose spirit sunk utterly be- 
neath the whirling surges of its bafiled 
ambition. 

She died ; but Gertrude found merey 
with the Lord. Stricken, penitent, and 
humble, she wrote a very different. let- 
ter to Lucy, from the one which we 
have transcribed above, entreating, if it 
might be so,a home in her father’s 
family, even if it were as aimenial serv- 
ant. Lucy hastened to write a south- 
ing letter to the sorrowful one, profter- 
ing her a sister’s place in her home and 
heart. And a good and gentle sister 
did she prove herself; and no mother 
could have loved and guided a penitent 
child more tenderly than Mrs. Ash did 
her, who had been taught to despise and 
malign the ‘ low-bred woman.” Mrs. 
Ash had a lofty spirits a high and noble 
heart. She relied on her own integri- 
ty of purpose, and moved steadily tor- 
ward in the path of duty, with heaven- 
ward eye, and heart and hands given to 
the dear companions whom she cheered 
along the way ; and she found a rich re- 
ward in the unbounded confidence and 
deference of all her loved ones. Yet, 
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when her husband, in his happiness, 
refers to her as the builder of his good 
fortune, she is wont to reply, “ Look 
unto God. Tam an erring mortal. I 
did, indeed, act conscientiously ; but 
the main-spring of my action was a pride 
that could not endure contumely.” 


——~enn yeti — — 


FAULT FINDING. 


BY MRS, H. B, STOWE, 


THe faults and mistakes of us poor 
human beings are as often perpetuated 
by despair as by any other one thing. 
Have we not all been burdened by a 
consciousness of faults that we were 
slow to correct because we felt discour- 
aged? Have we not been sensible of 
a real help sometimes frum the presence 
of a friend who thought well of us, 
believed in us, set our virtues in the 
best light, and put our faults in the 
background ? 

Let us depend upon it, that the flesh 
and blood that are in us,—the needs, 
the wants, the despondencies,—are in 
each of our fellows, in every awkward 
servant and careless child. 

Finally, let us all resolve,— 

First, to attain to the grace of sI- 
LENCE. 

Second, to deem all FAULT-FINDING 
that does no good, a sin; and to re- 
solve, when we are happy ourselves, 
not to poison the atmosphere for our 
neighbors by calling on them to remark 
every painful and disagreeable feature 
of their daily life. 

Third, to practise the grace and vir- 
tue of PRAISE. We have all been 
taught that it is our duty to praise 
God, but few of us have reflected on 
our duty to praise men; and yet fot 
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the same reason that we should praise 
the divine goodness it is our duty to 
praise human excellence. 

We should praise our friends,—oy). 
near and dear ones ; we should look oy 
and think of their virtues till theiy 
faults fade away ; and when we loye 
most, and see most to love, then only 
is the wise time wisely to speak of 
what should still be altered. 

Parents should look out for occasions 
to commend their children, as carefully 
as they seek to reprove their faults : 
and employers should praise the good 
their servants do as strictly as they 
blame the evil. 

Whoever undertakes to use this wea. 
pon will find that praise goes farther 
in many cases than blame. Watch till 
a blundering servant does something 
well, and then praise him for it, and 
you will see a new fire lighted in the 
eye, and often you wil! find that in one 
respect at least you have secured ex. 
cellence thenceforward. 

When you blame, which should be 
seldom, let it be alone with the person, 
quietly, considerately, and with all the 

tact you arepossessed of. The fashion 

of reproving children and _ servants in 
the presence of others cannot be too 
much deprecated. Pride,stubbornness, 
and self-will are aroused by this, while 
a more private reproof might be re 
ceived with thankfulness. 

As a general rule, I would say, treat 
children in these respects just as youl 
would grown people ; they are growl 
people in miniature, and need as care 
ful consideration of their feelings ® 
any of us. 

Lastly, let us all make a bead-roll, : 
holy rosary, of all that is good an! 
agreeable in our position, our surround 
ings, our daily lot, of all that is goo 
and agreeable in our friends, our chili: 
ren, our servants, and charge ourselves 
to repeat it daily, till the habit of ou! 
minds be to praise and to comment 
and so doing, we shall catch and k! 
one Little Fox who hath destroy! 
many tender grapes. 
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BY PRINGLE. 


Arak in the desert I love to ride 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side; 

When the sorrows of Life the soul o’ercast, 

And sick of the Present I cling to the Past, 
When the eye is suffused with regretful tears 

From the shadows of things that had long since tled, 
Flit o’er the brain like ghosts of the dead— 

Bright visions of glory—that vanished too soon; 
Day-dreams—that departed e’er manhood’s noon; 
Attachments—-by fate or by falsehood reft; 
Companions of earlier days—lost or left; 

And my native land, whose magical name 

Thrills to the heart like electric flame, 

The home of my childhood, the haiinis of my prime, 
All the passions and scenes of that rapturous time, 
When the feelings were young and the world was new, 
Like the fresh bowers of Eden unfolding to view; 
All—all now forsaken—forgotten—forgone! 

And [—a lone exile—remembered by none, 

My high aims abandoned—my good acts undone— 
Aweary of all that is under the sun. 

With a sadness of heart which no stranger may scan, 
I fly to the desert afar from man. 


Afar in the desert I love to ride 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side; 

When the wild turmoil of this wearisome life, 
With the scenes of oppression, corruption, and strife; 
The proud man’s frown and the base man’s fears— 
The scorner’s laugh and the sufferer’s tears; 

And malice and meanness—and falseness and folly, 
Dispose me to musing and dark melancholy; 

When my bosom is full, and my thoughts are high, 
And my soul is sick with the bondsman’s sigh— 
Oh! then there is freedom, and joy, and pride, 
Afar in the desert alone to ride! 

There is rapture to vault on the champing steed, 
And to bound away with the eagle’s speed; 

With the death-fraught fire-lock in my hand— 
The only law of a desert land! 


Afar in the desert | love to ride, 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side; 
Away, away in the wilderness vast, 

Where the white man’s foot hath never passed, 
And the quivered Coranna or Bechuan 

Hath scarcely crossed with his roving clan: 

A region of emptiness, howling and drear, 
Which man hath abandoned from famine and fear, 
Which the sucker and lizard inhabit alone— 
With the twilight bat from the yawny stone 
Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub take root: 
Save poisonous thorns which pierce the foot: 
And the bitter melon for food and drink 

Is the pilgrim’s fare by the Salt Lake brink. 


A region of drouth where no river glides, 
Nor rippling brook with its grassy sides— 
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i Where sedgy pool, nor bubbling fount, 

| Nor tree, nor cloud, nor misty ‘mount 
Appears, to refresh ‘the aching eye; 

But the barren earth and the “burning sky, 
And the black horizon, round and round, 

{ Spread—void of living light or sound. 


And here, while the night winds around me sigh, 
And the stars burn bright in the midnight sky, 
As i sit afar by the desert stone, 

Like Elijah by Horeb’s cave alone, 

A still small voice comes through the wild, 

Like a father consoling his fretful child, 

Which banishes bitterness, wrath and fear 
Saying—‘‘ MAN IS DISTANT, BUT GOD IS NEAR.” 
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CHRIST WASHING THE DISCIPLES’ FEET. 
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O BLESSED Jesus, when I see thee bending, 
Girt as a servant, at thy servants’ feet; 
Love, lowliness, and might, in zeal all blending, 
To wash their dust away, and make them meet, 
To share thy feast—I know not t’ adore, 
Whether thy humbleness or glory more. 


Conscious thou art of that dread hour impending, 
When thou must hang in anguish on the tree, 
Yet as in the beginning, to the ending 
Of thy sad life, thine own are dear to thee— 
mh And thou wilt prove to them ere thou dost part 
ae The untold love which fills thy faithful heart. 





The day too is at hand, when far ascending 
Thy human brow the crown of God shall wear. 
‘len thousand saints and radiant ones attending, 
To do thy will and bow in homage there: 
ie But thou dost pledge to guard thy Church from ill, 
\ Or bless with good, thyself a servant still. 
i 


Meek Jesus! to my soul thy spirit lending, 
Teach me to live, like thee, in lowly love; 
With humblest service all thy saints befriending, 
Until [ serve before thy throne above 
Yes, serving e’en my foes, for thou didst seek 
The feet of Judas in thy service meek. 














Hub 4! 


Daily my pilgrimage, as homeward wending 
My weary way, and sadly stained with sin, 

Daily do thou, thy precious grace expending, 

i Wash me all clean w ithout, and clean within, 

i) : And make me fit to have a part with thee 

h 





And thine, at last in heaven’s festivity. 





O blessed name of servunt! comprehending 
Man’s highest honor in the humblest name, 
1! Hor thou, God’s Christ, that office re ecommending, 
i) The throne of mighty power didst truly claim; 
| He who would rise like thee, like thee must owe 
His glory only to his stooping low. 


G. W. B. 






































































NIGHT. 


HENRY. 





BY H. C. 


Ler the (sheber kneel, in the deep 
idolatry of his heart, and pour out his 
prayers to the sun; ay, let him term it 
his God—his life—his all—while kindles 
his eye with rapture, as it drinks in its 
Acdods beams; but for myself, | must 
confess, that night, calm, silent night, 
with its radiant sabbaoth glowing burn- 
ingly above me, has a charm, a silent yet 
bel eloquence, which we find not, we 
feel not. in the bustle and glare of the 
dav. I love the golden sunlight; it 
thrills my very soul with joy, and I have 
gazed upon the splendors it creates, hour 
after hour, forgetful of myself, almost 
lost in admiration. I have this 
king, this God of day, when he came 


seen 


forth from the portals of the east, fling- 
ing abroad his golden rays, first on the 
over-arching sky, then on the earth; and 
the hill tops caught his glance, and 
smiled, and almost seemed to glow with 
life, as well as beauty; and soon the glad 
rayscame down upon the valley, and the 
streamlets ran, and leaped, and sparkled, 
as if rejoicing in his gorgeous beams; 
and the mists began to rise from the mar- 
vin of river, brook, and sheeted lake, 
andclimb up to mantle the brow of hill 
and mount, or float away,in purple glory, 
to the unseen gates of paradise; and as 
| watched them steadily, intently, until 
the curtain of distance hid them from my 
view, I have felt something within me, 
as it were, struggling like them to flee 
away from the shadows and storms of 
earth, to a brighter and happier home. 
| have seen the beauties of a stummer’s 
sunset, and have felt that they were rav- 
ishing. My eye would never weary of 
drinking in the glories which such a scene 
presents. To see clouds, deep, massy, 
sorgeous, piled upon each other in beau- 
tiful magnificence, seeming the ‘* pillared 
props of heaven,” the thousand colors of 
the sunbeam painted upon their fleecy 
folds; to see them rolling away, slowly 
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and heavily, as if the shoulder of some 
unseen giant were applied to the whole 
mass, and, as they roll, continually chang- 
ing their appearance—now white as the 
plume of the plover, just wetted in the 
salt sea foam, now dark and threatening, 
as if pregnant with wrath to man, and 
again glowing in all the colors of the ra- 
diant bow, lined on the retreating cloud 
—and thus to see them pass, till all have 
gone except, perchance, a lingerer here 
aud there, that seems loth to go from the 
cheering smile of the sun, while yet a 
single ray is left to gild and beautify the 
earth, ocean, or sky—to gaze upon such 
a scene, I say, is, indeed, delightful; and 
will and must draw forth the admiration, 
if not the adoration, of every intelligent 
existence. Here is an exhaustless field 
for adimiration—-something that will never 
tire-—always beautiful, always new. 

‘** Parting diy 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new color, till it gasps away, 
The last still loveliest.”’ 

gut | digress. After all the admira- 
tion of the thousand scenes of beauty 
that day presents, still can I turn with 
the sincerity of early love, and in the 
fulness of my heart exclaim, with one of 
our OWN sweet poets, 

** Most beautiful, ecstatic, holy night! 

How I do love thee!” 
A veil seems drawn over the cares and 
sorrows of earth for a brief period, and, 
as the last dim light of day is fading from 
our view, and the shadows of night are 
deepening around us, we are reminded 
that even thus is passing the brief day of 
life—thus, soon will the shadows of the 
tomb shut from our vision the blessed 
hight of the rejoicing sun. 

Whispers, as of unseen spirits, are 
ever floating around us, at this calm and 
holy hour—and is it not soothing to 
think, that, perchance, the spirits of de- 
parted friends—those dear ones to whom 
our hearts so fondly cling—are hovering 
around us, like guardian angels, to shield 
us from danger, to whisper to us of their 
‘adiant home, and raise our aspirations 
to the God of all! We seem enveloped 
by an atmosphere of holiness—the very 
air is redolent with music, falling upon 
the spirit like a spell, and we seem, as it 
were, raised nearer heaven, and more 
lost to earth, than we can feel in the 
hurry and bustle of the day. We look 
up to the illimitable sky —studded with 
mnumerable stars—and we feel our spirits 
yearning, ay, panting within us, to hold 
communion with those worlds of light. 
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In every gentle spirit lives a tone that 
echoes back the sweet and simple lan- 
guage of the poet: 

‘Tf those bright orbs that gem the ni ht 

Be each a blissful dwelling -phere, 

Where kindred spirits reunite, 

Whom fate hath torn asunder here 

How sweet it were at once to die, 

And leave this dreary world afar, 

Meet soul and soul, and cleave the sky, 

And soar away !rom star to star,”’ 

Let not us, who enjoy the clear light 
of revelation, judge those with too much 
severity, who, in olden time, bowed 
down in worship to the stars of heaven. 
Theirs was an idolatry that degraded not. 
And did not the quiet heaven, with its 
myriad eyes, look down, approvingly, on 
worship and on worshippers? O, heard 
they not a voice in every star, that spoke 
to them of Deity? Theirs was a worship 
that chastened, and purified, and exalted 
the soul; and, though they erred, who 
shall say that they erred fatally! Not 
we, who kneel on velvet cushions in the 
magnificent temples which our pride, and 
not our love to God, has piled; uttering 
the prayer which our hearts feel not, 
pouring forth burning words with our 
lips, while our spirits are lifeless within 
us. Their temple was the earth, cur- 
tained by sky and cloud; their altars 
were the flinty rock, cushioned alone by 
moss; their songs were echoed by moun- 
tain and hill, and the voice of many 
waters gave the solemn response. They 
worshipped in spirit and in truth, igno- 
rantly, it is true, but not the less fer- 
vently. And who, I had almost asked, 
who can refrain from worshipping this 
burning record of the Universal Mind, 
this 

* Be -utiful language of the unseen God!’ 
Can a being, fashioned by an Almighty 
hand, endowed with deathless energies, 
go forth alone at the still, calm, holy 
hour of midnight, and gaze on the myste- 
rious beauty, the silent magnificence, of 
the starry worlds, nor feel a thrill, a 
struggle within him, as if his soul had 
caught a glance of the high land of its 
birth, and was panting to go home to the 
bosom of its Father and its God. Who 
can feel, as his eye is lifted, and the star- 
light rests on the uncovered brow, that 
he is to sink, in a little while, into a 
sleep that shall never know of waking ! 
Surely, something must whisper to the 
soul of an inumortality—an immortality 
the very consciousness of which lifts the 
proud spirit abeve its clog of clay, and 
places man upon a glorious height—an 
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elevation which is, in truth, but a little 
lower than the angels. 

Those blessed stars, those radiant chap. 
acters of light, have been beautifully 
termed, by a popular author, ‘ the poe. 
try of heaven.” Yes, they are, indeed 
poetry, written by the finger of Jehovah 
upon the eternal sky, and he who cons jj 
well may learn full many a high and holy 
lesson. He will feel the rust that hath, 
yvathered around his spirit from the chill. 
ing mists of earth, wearing away, and 
his soul resuming more and more of jts 
original brightness, and thus preparing 
to join, ere long, the chorus of * those 
eternal harmonies above,” those never. 
fading stars, which are 

** Forever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine.” 


THY MOTHER. 





BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
Wuo, when thine infant life was young 
Delighted, o’er thy cradle hung ! 
With pity, sooth’d each childish moan, 
And made thy little griefs her own ! 
Who sleepless watch’d in hours of pain, 
Nor smiled ’till thou wert well again ! 
Who sorrow’d from thy side to part, 
And bore thee absent, on her heart ? 
Thy Mother, boy ! How can’st thou pay 
Her tender care, by night and day ! 


Who join’d thy sports with cheerful air, 
And joy’d to see thee strong and fair ! 
Who, with fond pride, to guest and friend, 
Would still the darling child commend ! 
Whose tears in secret flowed like rain, 

[f sin or woe thy life did stain / 

And who, with prayer’s unceasing sigh, 
Besought for thee a home on high ? 

Thy Mother, boy! How can’st thou pay 
Her tireless love, by night and day ! 


Bear on thy brow the lofty smile 
Of upright duty, free from guile; 
With earnest diligence restrain 
The word, the look, that gives her pain; 
[f weary toil her path invade, 

Come, fond and fearless, to her aid, — 
Nerve thy young arm, her steps to guide, 
If fades her cheek, be near her side, 
And by a life of gooduess pay 

Her care and love, by night and day. 
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THE SPIRIT IN MAN. Animals, for example, have a certain 
power of intelligence, but they have no 
BY HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D. sense of duty, or law; there is a point 
Pigenees . soleis te min, and the inspira quite above their tier of existence. But 
ton of the Almighty giveth them understanding, to be raised in this manner above them, 
—Job. as being simply a moral creature, is by 
We sometimes undertake to maynify no means any principal distinction. An 
dignity of man by swering on we atheist can have moral ideas, and, acting 

on the plane of the world as a member 


of human society, can feel and can per- 
sonally honor the obligations of princi- 


ple. But, to be spirit, or to have a 

searching out the times and orbits, pene- spiritual nature, is to be practically re- 

Me rates the secret affinities aud counts we lated to a being in us and about us, who 
atoms of matter, bridges the sea by his is above all mere abstractions, or princi- 


inventions, commands the lightning 1t- ples: viz., to the person of God Himself. 





the 
wonderful achievements of his intelli- 


gence. He creates and uses language, 
makes records of the past, enacts laws, 
builds institutions, climbs the heavens, 





self to think his thoughts and run upon It is to be capable, not of duty only, or 
his errands to the ends of the world, | of Sentiments of daty, but of receiving 


xod, of knowing Him within, of being 
permeated, filled, ennobled, glorified by 
pose, and rightly, can be manifested in his infinite spirit. Ideas can not walk in 


none but a stupendous creature, we sup- 


acts of intelligence like these. And yet, us, or witness, or beget anew, or seal; 
to be penetrated and lighted up from but, the living God, communicating Him- 


self to souls, can do this and more—can 
raise them to his own plane of existence, 
and make them partakers with him, even 


within by the mind of God, to have the 
understanding of things unseen by the 





inspiration of the Almighty, in one word, in his character itself. And here it is 
to be spirit, and have the consciousness that humanity culminates, or reveals the 


summit of its dignity; it is, In being 
spirit, and, as such, open to the vis ‘ita- 
tion and the indwelling power of (fod. 


even of God, as being irradiated and 
filled with his divine fullness; this, after 








© all, is the distinction that makes any | This it is, and this only, that makes us 
7 mere show of intelligence quite insignifi- | Properly religious beings. Angelic na- 
=e cant | ture cannot, in this view, be higher. No 


Ww t lwell he f t 4] creature being can excel in order a soul 
@ § + ot Ys " > ‘ rt, ~ - ° e 
sometimes dwell on the fact of the | go configured to God as to be inspirable 


moral nature in man, Conceiving that in | by him; able to receive his impulse, fall 
this, he is seen to be, most of all, ex- into his movement, rest in his ends, and 
. . . . . r] , 3 ‘ v] a =} "lr y » 
alted. And our impression is right, if be finally perfected in the eternity of his 
OYSs. 

by the mor: re P jor> : i , basi ’ 
os oral we understand, also, the It is also in virtue of this distinction 
spiritual and religious nature, as we often between a merely moral nature and spirit, 
do. But, in strict propriety, the moral that redemption, or the restoration from 
nature is quite another and vastly infe- evil is possible; for that we are down, 
rice dhives. ac ts th under evil, can not be denied. Were 

‘ 3 ) 
i 8) a8 respects the scale of its | there no other way for us, but to act on 
ao ™ . 

dignity. The spiritual is even as much ourselves, and bring ourselves out of our 
higher than the moral, as the moral is disorder into the abstractions of law and 
higher than the ; sidienad, To be amoral | @Uty, our case were utterly hopeless. As 
being is to have @ senea uf aut “gs certainly as sin exists, we are in it for- 
waned aomep OF Guty ane ever. Were there no divine access to us, 
power of choice that supports and justi- no capacity of inspiration in us, the body 
hes responsibility, It is that in us which of a common rock could as well light  it- 
| Tecognizes the supremacy of moral ideas self up by the sun, as we come into the 
See or abstract notions, es led light again of true virtue, assisted only 
Oe their bind; and acknowledges by the abstract principles, or light of 
: ling foree, as laws or principles. | duty. There is no possibility of redemp- 
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tion, or spiritual restoration for us, save 
that, as being open to the inbreathing of 
God, we may be so impregnated with a 
new power of life, and, by force of a di- 
vine visitation within, be regenerated in 
the holiness of God. All which is de- 
scribed in the scripture as being born of 
God. And what a height of almost di- 
vinity do we look upon in such a truth as 
that! What man will not even tremble, 
as in awe of himself, when he contem- 
plates, in this word of scripture, the eter- 
nal Spirit of God coursing through the 
secret cells and chambers of his feeling, 
turning him about in his motions, breath- 
ing in his thoughts, and calling back his 
wild affections to a common center with 
His own. 

Glance a moment also, at this point, 
on the origin and constituted relation of 
our human nature, as spirit, with its au- 
thor and creator. In the original scheme 
of existence, it was playned that man 
should be complete, and, as it were, in- 
tinite in God, by reason of his continual 
participation of God. And this is the 
true normal state of man. In which nor- 
mal state he was to be a continually in- 
spired creature, conscious always of God 
as of himself, actuated by the divine 
character, exalted by the divine beati- 
tude. This, accordingly, is the true idea 
of the fall. Itis not that man fell away 
from certain moral notions, or laws, but 
it is that he fell away from the personal 
inhabitation of (tod, lost inspiration, and 
so became a dark, ‘enslaved cre eature, — 
alienated, as the apostle says, from the 
life of God, Still, his capacity of inspi- 
ration is not absolute sly gone, or closed 
up, and God is striving ever in the gos- 
pel, to regain his dominion over him, 
again to fill him as a renewed creature 
with his Spirit. And when he is truly 
yielded up again to the inspiration of 
(sod, when he is born of the spirit, then 
he is so far restored to the normal state 
from which he fell; made conscious again 
of God, knowing God as revealed in his 
inmost life, by a knowledge that is imme- 
diate; tilled with joy and peace, fortified 
in strength, guided by the motions of 
eternal wisdom. This is the real signifi- 
cance, aS We just now saw, of Christian 
regeneration. It is not that the subject 
is set in a new relation to certain abstract 
laws, tests, obligations, but it is that he 
is brought back into his true normal re- 
lation to the Eternal Spirit of God, and 
beyins to live, as he was made to live, an 
inspired life,—led of the Spirit, dwelt in, 


a s 


walked in by the Spirit, made to be 4 
temple for the inhabitation of God, ag he 
was originally designed to be. Sanctifi 
cation, properly regarded, is, accordingly, 
nothing but a complete inspiration; 
bringing of every thought into “aptivity 
to the divine movement. And then, if 
we look at the attributes of character 
perfected, how superlative, how evident- 
ly divine they are—the self- renunciation, 
the patienceythe fortitude in suffering 
the courage superior to death and all tor- 
ments of persecution, the repose, the 
joey, the abounding beneticence, the for- 
giveness of enemies, the lidelity to God, 
that dies sooner than renounce Him— 
these are the results and characters, by 
which the inspired life is distinguished, 
Meantime the subject of this grace is no 
way taken off from his proper individu- 
ality, by the state of inspired lin pulse 
into which he is come, but he appears 
rather to others, and also seems to him- 
self, to have risen to a more complete and 
potent individuality than he ever knew 
before. itis asif he had just here dis- 
covered himself and awakened to the con- 
sciousness of his sovereignty over all 
things around him. Knowing that God 
worketh in him to will and to do, his will- 
ing and doing are just so much the more 
energetic, because he is raised in sucha 
degree, by the new flood of movement 
upon which he is now embarked. He 
governs himself the more sublimely, and, 
as it were, imperially, that he is crowned 
as a king by the inspiration he feels. He 
subdues the body, tramples pain and 
scorn, rides over death, and takes a reign- 
ing attitude i in all things with his master; 
simply because the individuality of his 
nature, never before developed under the 
bondage of his fallen state, is now de- 
veloped by his inspiration. As _ being 
spirit, he could never be developed, save 
in the divine atmosphere, and, therefore, 
being now at home in God again, he 
discovers at once what it is to be a man. 

Observe also, in sume particulars, what 
takes place in the human soul, as an in- 
spirable nature, when it is practically 
filled and operated by the Spirit of God. 


a 
a 





[t has now that higher Spirit witnessing 
with itself. -‘ Witnessing with,”—there 
is a glorious and blessed cénoomitaney In 
the ‘subject, a kind of double sense in 
which he takes note, both of God and of 
himself together, and is, at one and the 
same moment, conscious of both. Hes 
no longer a simple feather of humanity, 
driven about by the fickle winds of this 
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So avaiennemenuceine 


world’s changes, but, in the new sense he 
-< of a composite life, in which God 
nee “If is a presiding force, he is raised 
ae _ nit equilibrium above him- 
mre i set in rest upon the rock of 
ee His strength is immov- 
(jod’s eternity. eur =e : 

11. indeed he is, in asense, impassible. 
able; 1c genad tie" 
All his powers and talents are quickenec 
to aglow. His perceptions are cleared, 
his imagination exalted, and his whole 
horizon within 18 gloriously luminous. 

See how it is in examples; what a man 
is before the holy visitation, and what he 
becomes init. The man Enoch, walked 
in the deep mires of this world, as little 
superior to them, or as little raised above 
them, asother men of his ungodly times. 
But, when the testimony came that he 
pleased God, when the internal witness 
of God’s love was unfolded in his con- 
sciousness, his affinities were changed, 
even to such a degree that the earth could 
hold him down no longer. Joseph, as 
Joseph, is the favored son of his father, 
distinguished by a certain natural grace, 
and the wearing of a particular coat. 
But he begins to have dreams, and _then 
a power to interpret dreams, and God is 
with him in both, leading him on to a 
sreat and splendid future, and finishing 
a ylorious beauty in his character, so that 
even we can see it as confidently as he 
knows it himself. Moses passes through 
the preparations of the scholar, then be- 
comes a refugee tending sheep on the 
backside of Horeb; a man scarcely more, 
to us, than if he had been kept, till this 
time, in his mother’s basket among the 
rushes of the Nile. But the call over- 
takes him and the spirit now of God’s 
own might entersinto him. He becomes, 
at once, a prophet and a commander, the 
Liberator, and Leader, and Law-giver of 
his people, and the founder, in that man- 
ner, of a history that foreshadows, and 
even prepares a language for, the doc- 
trines of Christ and the great mystery of 
salvation to be revealed in Christ, after 
lifteen centuries have passed away. Pe- 
ter, again, the companion of Jesus and 
the hearer of his word, knew less, in fact, 
of Christ, and the real import of his 
mission, than Moses was able to repre- 
sent, or anticipate, in the forms of his 
ritual. He even seemed to imagine, 
down to the day of Pentecost itself, that 
the kingdom of Christ was exploded in 
his death. But when his dull humanity 
was lighted up by the advent of the 
Spirit on that day, a marvelous insight 
takes him, and he preaches Christ and 











the saving wonder of his death to three 
thousand men, as strangely overtaken 
with another sense of the glorious cruci- 
fied as he. That was Peter as a man; 
this is Peter the rock, on whom God is 
building his Church. So the man Paul 
is going to Damascus, full of learning, 
and exceedingly mad with Pharisaic sanc- 
tity, therg to ex'erminate the hated sect 
of Jesus. But this Paul is spirit, and 
behold a power breaks into him, on his 
way, and a voice internal calls to him, by 
which he is immediately become another; 
himself, yet still another; an apostle 
whose inspiration is Christ and for whom 
he is ready to die. Then how little, how 
mad with a man’s animosities; now how 
lofty in his repose, how mighty.in his ac- 
tion, how nearly divine in his character. 
When John, the apostle, lands, or is 
landed at Patmos, it does not appear that 
he carried to it thoughts or perceptions 
that were higher, or more far-reaching 
than many others might carry. But he 
is in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, and 
heaven is opened within, discovering to 
him, in scenes and images how sublime, 
the successive chapters of all the future 
ages of the kingdom. So there have, in 
all ages, been prophetic gifts, intima- 
tions, premonitions, dreams, visions, 
powers of healing, gifts of understand- 
ing, discernings of spirits, whenever the 
eternal Spirit in souls, lifts them above 
their merely human range, and becomes 
the inhabiting grace of their personality. 
He enriches them with wisdom, fills them 
with a supernatural confidence, opens re- 
sources of character, and shows them to 
the world in the grand kvoinonia, or fel- 
lowship of hisown majestic life. We see 
them girded thus, and going forth to 
subdue kingdoms and conquer the world 
to Christ; and we discover, in what they 
show of heavenly fire and brightness, 
how much it signities that God comes 
into men, or can, in the communication 
of himself. Apart from God, they are 
low, short-sighted, earthly and weak; but 
being spirit, no sooner does the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty breathe into them, 
than they become powerful, and see afar, 
and shine with a dignity that is visibly 
divine. 

But we do not really conceive the 
height of this subject, till we bring into 
view the place it holds in the economy of 
the heavenly state. All good angels and 
gloritied men are distinguished by the 
fact that they are now filled with a com- 
plete inspiration from the fullness of God. 
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It is their spiritual perfection that they 
are perfectly inspired, so that their whole 
action is in the divine impulse. All sin, 
all defect and spiritual distemper are 
drunk up or lost in the divine perfection. 
Their complete inspiration is their dig- 
nity, their strength, the spring of their 
swiftness and joy; and the Ailleluia of 
their adoring eternity—-the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth,—celebrates a reign 
not about them in things, nor in some 
third heaven above, but in them, in the 
more magnificent heaven of their own 
exalted powers and thoughts, and the 
glorified passions of their spirit. Inspi- 
ration is their heaven; the Lord God 
giveth them light. All that we mean by 
the heavenly joy and perfection is noth- 
ing but the restoration and the everlast- 
ing bloom of that high capacity for God, 
in which our normal state begun, and of 
which that first state was only the germ, 
or prophecy. Man finds his paradise, 
when he is imparadised in God. It is 
not that he is squared to certain abstrac- 
tions, or perfected in his moral conform- 
ity to certain impersonal laws; but it is 
that he is filled with the sublime person- 
ality of God, and forever exalted by his 
inspirations, moving in the divine move- 
ment, rested on the divine center, blessed 
in the divine beatitude. 


On the other hand, what is called hell, 
in the scripture, is a world of misery, 
constituted by the complete absence of 


God. It is outer darkness, because it is 
that night of the mind, which overtakes 
it when it strays from God and _ his light. 
To be severed eternally from God s inspi- 
rations is enough, as we are constituted, 
to seal our complete misery. No matter 
whether it be that our capacity of inspi- 
‘ation is extinct, or whether it continues, 
gasping after the inspiring breath of God 
forever shut away. One is the misery of 
deformity and weakness; the other of ex- 
ile and want. One is that of a soul 
halved in its capacity, which leaves the 
other half unregulated and torn by dis- 
orders which it has no higher nature left 
to subordinate and quell; the other is 
that of a soul in full capacity, torn by 
disorders equally hopeless and struggling 
with immortal want beside. 

I have endeavored, in this manner, to 
unfold, as I was able, the real import of 
the spirit in man, taken as a nature ca- 
pable of receiving the inspiration of the 
Almighty. ‘This, it can hardly be ques- 
tioned, is the greatest of all distinctions, 
—superior to free will, to conscience, to 


reason, and to every other gift or facy} 
of human nature. An important light ig 
shed by this great truth on many points 
that meet us in the facts of human life 
and religious experience. 

1. It is a singular and somewhat cu- 
rious confirmation of what I have bee, 
saying, that poets and orators have bee 
so ready, in all ages of the world, to ip. 
voke inspirations. It is not a mere rhe. 
torical flourish of trumpits as the Critics 
appear to suppose. It is because they 
are made to be inspired. What they 
ask for, whether they know it or not, is 
suggested by native affinities that crave 
state of inspiration. They really want 
to be exalted above themselves, ang 
speak from a higher point as being dj. 
vinely empowered. Hence their invoca. 
tions of the Muses, and Apollo, and 
Mars, of seraphim and of Christ. They 
want some deific impulse. A something 
in their nature lifts them up to this, 
And the same is in us all. No man has 
any satisfaction in himself, simply as 
person acting from his own center, He 
dwindles painfully in this manner, and 
becomes a mere dry point, position with 
out magnitude. We never come into the 
sense of magnitude till we receive God's 
measures in our feeling and rise to an at- 
titude exalted by the consciousness oi 
God. 

2. We discover in this subject what is 
the true ground and the rational signit- 
cance of the doctrine of the Holy Spiri, 
as advanced in the gospels. It is not 
simply that sin has made a necessity for 
the divine nature to do something new, 
but rather that sin had abolished some- 
thing old, which needs to be restored. 
The doctrine of the Holy Spirit is grouni. 
ed in the primordial nature of all spirit: 
ual beings. They are made, as we have 
said, to be divinely inhabited, made t 
live in eternal inspiration. The doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit pertains to all created 
spirit in all worlds, only with modifics- 
tions adapted to their state. To be i 
the spirit is their normal condition, the! — 
conserving law, their light, and strengt! 
and glory. And therefore, when the 
sin, falling away from God’s spirit, aul 
dropping into the darkness of mere sel! 
hood, there can, of course, be no reco’ 
ery, till the eternal spirit is re-installe 
in their nature. They require to bet 
generated, born of the Spirit, which on 
means that the lost inspiration is now! | 
stored. Accordingly, the question, * 
' often mooted, whether men have powe | 
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to regenerate themselves, is seen to be 
dle and even senseless; for the plain 
reason that being regenerated is the same 
thing a8 having inspiration ; that is, be- 
ing in the divine impulse and order. The 
precise thing needed is to be raised out 
of the separated, self-centered, evil state 
‘nto the inspired state, and the 1regula- 
tive order of God’s Own movement. Are 
we then going to regenerate ourselves, 
soing to inspire ourselves! If it were 
merely anormal change, a change before 
the mind’s own abstractions, ideas, or 
principles, 1t would not be plainly absurd 
to think it; but, when itis a renewal 
that even consists in the inbreathing of 
God’s Spirit, and the being in his impulse, 
what Scougal appropriately calls ‘* The 
Life of God in the Soul of Man,” how 
shall iteven be imagined that we can 
pass the change upon ourselves / And 
yet how simple it 1s ! How much easier, 
in fact, than to drag ourselves into good 
of any kind. Open your whole nature 
to God, offer yourselves in the spirit of 
contrition and of a real, unquestioning 
faith, to the occupancy of God, and the 
light will not more certainly break into 
the sky, and fill the horizon with day, 
when the morning sun is risen. Ask, in 
one word, and ye shall receive, seek and 
ye shall find. This now is the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit. It is not some new 
idea of the gospel. It is an advance of 
the Divine love to recover lost ground 
and bring back guilty souls among men, 
to that which is the original, everlasting 
blissand beauty of all the created intelli- 
gences of God. 

3. We discover, in our subject, what 
significance there is in the pride which 
looks on spiritual religion as a humilia- 
tion, or deemsit even a mortification not 
to be endured. A mortification for this 
tiny speck of mortality not to stay by it- 
self in its own littleness and frailty! A 
mortification to be brought up into 
the sense of God’s own greatness? A 
mortification to be ennobled by the Spirit 
of God, to have all our experience mod- 
ulated and glorified by him! A mortifi- 
cation to be in God’s wisdom, to be es- 
tablished in the confidence of his infinite 
Majesty, to think with him and from 
um, to move in the glorious order of his 
perfect mind, and be the embodiment 
eternally of his impulse! O, how pett 
and weak this pride! how contemptible 
this contempt! And yet, to be a Chris- 
tian, to be given up to the Spirit of God 
and carefully offered to his holy guidance, 








—how many look on it asa weakness, a 
loss of dignity, a thing which only the 
tamer and less manly souls can descend 
to. I know not any thing else that ex- 
hibits the folly and conceit of man like 
this pride. As if it were some loss or 
abatement to be set ina plane with God, 
to have the inspiration of the Almighty, 
to receive a higher nature and life in the 
Eternal Life and impulse of God. It is 
as if the world of matter were to be 
ashamed of the sun, and shrink with in- 
ward mortification from the state of day! 
What is God but our day, the sun of our 
eternity, the light of our light. With- 
out whom, as the light of our seeing, the 
universe of nature were a mere phos- 
phorescence of fate, unintelligent and 
cold, life a driblet of vanity, and eternity 
itself a protracted and amplified nothing- 
ness. O, my friends, this pride you have 
against religion will sometime be inver- 
ted, and you will be overwhelmed by the 
discovery of its true merit. You have 
read those powerful words, ‘‘ shame and 
everlasting contempt.” And what do 
you think is their meaning ! It is to look 
on the saints in the glory of their res- 
urrection, and see them visi ly perfected 
and ennobled by the inhabitation of God, 
and remember such was the honor you 
rejected; to wither and mentally die in 
the sense of your own little separated 
speck of vanity, when surrounded with 
holy myriads, gloriously transfigured by 
the light of God upon them,—this is 
shame and everlasting contempt. 0, 
that I could help you to understand, as 
then you will, how great a thing it is to 
be established everlastingly in the in- 
spired state. These are they who are 
made kings and priests unto God; the 
kinsmen of angels, the companions of 
seraphim, bright, and strong, and free, 
because the Eternal Spirit leads them, 
and shines forever, in glorious evidence, 
through them. The Lord giveth them 
light. Despised of men, they are prin- 
ces now at God’s right hand. Wise, 
great, mighty and majestic, creatures in 
the range of divinity, you may see, in 
their glorious beauty and the royal con- 
fidence of their eternity, how much it 
signifies to be a spirit capable of God and 
the abiding grace of his presence. 
Finally, it remains to conduct you for- 
ward intothat view of the great future of 
Christianity on earth, in which much of 
the practical interest of our subject lies. 
It is a great misfortune, as | view it, that 
we have brought down the word inspira- 
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tion to a use so narrow and technical; as- 
serting it only of prophecy and other 
scripture writings, and carefully exclu- 
ding from it all participation, by our- 
selves, in whatever sense it might be 
taken. We cut ourselves off, in this 
manner, from any common terms with 
the anointed men of scripture and the 
scripture times. They belong to another 
tier of existence, with which we can not 
dare to claim aftinity; and so we become 
a class unprivileged, shut down to a kind 
of second-hand life, feeding on their 
words. The result is that we are occu- 
pied almost wholly with second-hand re- 
lations to God. Our views of life are 
low and earthly, because our possibilities 
are low. And then we complain that 
Christian character grows worldly, and 
loses depth and tone, as if it were finally 
going to quite vanish out of the world; 
that religious convictions grow feeble; 
that the ministry and the preached word 
produce no longer the true apostolic ef- 
fects. As if any thing apostolic in power 
could remain, when no apostolic faith or 
grace is left us; when, in fact, the apos- 
tles and all scripture writers are really 
set between us and God to fence us away, 
not before, as examples to help us on; 
for they, we are told, were inspired, 
which we, in no sense, can be. And so, 
being shut down to a meaner existence, 
there is no relief for us but ina recoil 
against inspiration itself, even that of the 
Holy Scriptures; for, who will believe, 
(how many are beginning to ask it,) that 
men were inspired long years ago, when 
now any such thing is incredible ? 

There is yet to bea revision of this 
whole subject. Not that we are to as- 
sert or claim the same inspiration with the 
writers of scripture. God has a particu- 
lar kind of inspiration for every man, 
just according to what he is and the uses 
he will make of him; for the tradesman 
Bezaleel as truly as for Moses. He will 
dignify every right calling by being join- 
ed to us in it; for there is nothing given 
us to do, which he will not belp us to do 
rightly and wisely, tilling us with a lofty 
and fortified consciousness of his presence 
with us init. It is not for us to say, be- 
forehand, what gifts, or what kind of in- 
spiration God will bestow. Enough that 
he will take us into his own care, and 
work his own counsel in us. We have 
no lisp of authority for assuming that 
one ever wants another book of scripture 
written, though probably enough he does 
not. He will take care of that; only let 
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us set no limits to the Holy One of . 
rael, and be ready to admit his guidance 
and wait to be his qualified instrument, 
whether in work or suffering, whether “ 
tradesmen, or merchants, or teachers or 
ministers, or prisoners, or domestics. o) 
slaves. 

I believe, furthermore, that there js 
going, finally, to be entered into the 
world a more general, systematic an 
soundly intellectual conviction respecting 
all these secret relations of souls to God 
When we have been out into all the 
fields of science, and gotten our opinioy 
of the scientific order by which God 
works in matter, and the laws immateria] 
by which all matter is swayed, I believe 
that we shall turn round God-ward, to 
consider what our relations may be oy 
that side; and then we shall not only 
take up the doctrine of the Spirit and of 
holy inspiration, looking no more, as 
now, after some mere casual, fitful, par- 
tially fantastic, visitations of what we 
call the Spirit, but we shall discover jy 
it the truth of a grand, universal, intel- 
ligent, systematic, abiding inspiration, 
and the whole human race, lifted by this 
discovery, will fall into this gift, knowing 
that in God is the only divine privilege 
of existence. ‘’o be in this inspiration 
will be nothing extraordinary now, any 
more than that men should be sober, 
which out of it they are not. Without 
something like this breaking into the 
world’s mind, that kingdom which is 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost, and which it is promised 
shall finally fill the earth, can, manifestly, 
never come. These, too; are the last 
days of the promise; days when the 
apostolic grace, instead of being confined 
to apostles, and shut away from the liv- 
ing, is to bathe, and fill, and glorify it- 
self in all created minds on earth. 

And the sooner, brethren and friends, 
we begin to look for this the better. And 
what shall we do sooner than prepare 
ourselves for the grace that is offered. 
First, believe that you may have it, and 
may live in this abiding witness and par- 
ticipatic mof God’s spirit. Sacritice every 
thing cheerfully and calmly for this 
Esteem it no forbiding sanctimony to be 
holy. Aspire to these majestic honors, 
by a life rationally set to do God’s will 
and puritied to receive it. Live as with 
God; and, whatever be your calling, pray 
for the gift that will perfectly qualify 
you init. Let his tabernacles so be set 





up in you, and be a witness for him, i 
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THE PROSPECT OF DEATH. 


BY REV. JAMES EASTBURN. 
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Wren toiling on this troubled se: 

Of pain, and tears, and agony, 

Though wildly roar the waves around, 
With restless and repeated sound, 


Tig sweet, to think that 


A lovelier clime shall yet 


That we shall wake from 


on our eyes 
arise — 4 
sorrow’s dream, 


Beside a pure and living stream. 


Yet we must suffer here below, 
(nnumbered pangs of grief and woe; 
Nor must the trembling heart repine, 
tut all unto its God resign; 

In weakness and in pain inade known, 
His powerful mercy shall be shown, 
Until the fight of faith be o’er, 

And earth shali vex the soul no more. 
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THE OLD ROOF TREF, 





BY MRS. J. B. 


— 


(iATHERING home to the 


SHRIGLEY. 


old roof tree, 


What a happy thought 1s that thought to 


me, 
What music there is in 
words, 


those two short 


Like the warbled notes of beautiful birds, 
As in early spring, on wings so free, 
They gather back to their old roof tree, 


Gathering home; how the heart doth leap 
At those magical words, so short and 


sweet; 


What countless thoughts they bring to 


mind; 
Of the loving and loved 
hind :—- 


we have left be- 


More precious than gold is the thought 


to me, 


Of gathering home to the old roof tree. 


Oh, g 


back; 

Let us trace once again 
track; 

Let us g; 


more, 
Where so oft we have sat 


ither us home! call the wanderers 


the homeward 


ather around the hearth once 


in days of yore, 


, we wander afar from home and thee, 


lves a new roof tree. 
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Around whose branches our hearts may 
twine, 

As year by year we upward climb; 

Braving the cares, the toil, and the strife, 

Gathering the sunshine, too, of life, 

Longing a home of our own to see, 

Still, we love none the less the old roof 
tree. 


“SANCTUM SANCTORUM. 
Mr. 


the editor of the /ndependent, as a lec- 





THEODORE T.iTON is known as 


turer, as a writer of poetry. Ln all of 
these walks he has gained something of 
distinction, but I ween he is yet far be- 
low the level to which, in his own 
opinion, he has attained. In these 
days of much book-making it is, per- 
haps, useless to ask why any book is 
spawned upon the public, but L never 
remember to have taken a volume in 
hand which there was, apparently, less 
reason for printing than this. 

Mr. Tilton calls his volume ‘ Sane- 
tum Sanctorum,” why, 1 have tried in 
viin to ascertain. Its supplementary 
cognomen, ** Proof-Sheets from an Edi- 
tor’s Table,” is also manifestly incorrect, 
for the volume is made up, not of proof- 
sheets, but of articles which have pass- 
ed far beyond that embryonic form, and 
have had their day, chiefly in the edi- 
torial columns of the /ndependent. 

That Mr. Tilton admires these arti- 
cles is, perhaps, natural, though [ think 
even that argues badly for his taste, 
but whatever worth they may have 
had to the general reader has long since 
passed ; whatever of sparkle they may 
have possessed has died out; whatever 
good they may have done is long since 


*SANCTUM SANCTORUM : 
an Editor's Table. 
of the /ndependent. 


er, Proof-Sheets from 
By Theodore Tilton, Editor 
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accomplished. They are stale, flat and 
unprofitable, as wine which has lost its 
spirit, or as a bouquet of long faded 
flowers. The book could only have 
been made with two objects in view— 
one, to feed the inordinate vanity of 
a man, already sufficiently great in his 
own estimation ; the other, to delude 
unwary book buyers into purchasing a 
volume whose only excellence was con- 
tributed 


binder. 


by the printer and book- 


Fortunately, as yet, few editors have 
been foolish enough to follow the bad 
example here set them by Mr. Tilton. 

Sut what if they should be deluded 
into following his lead? The thing is 
so easy. A_ pile of old newspapers, a 
pair of scissors, and a publisher, and 
the thing is done. 

I have read with considerable care 
the volume with this pretentous title, 
Through these warm summer days, (I 
perspire to say it,) I have looked long, 
anxiously, patiently, for a ray of light 
to relieve its intolerable dullness. I] 
have not succeeded. A more frght- 
fully dismal book I have seldom pe- 
rused. [| can imagine circumstances 
when it might possibly be read with 
comparative equanimity. Cast away 
on a desert island, with an old almanac 
and ‘Sanctum Sanctorum,” a man 
might, after reading the former some 
half dozen times, summon courage to 
attack the latter, not otherwise. 

The first paper in the book is “A 
It is 

At that 
Mr. Tilton 


acted as an interviewing reporter, and 


Visit to Washington Irving.” 


comparatively early date 


dated November 


he has the audacity to perpetuate the 
fact. 


of Sunny Side, he forced his way to his 


A. stranger to the genial genius 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
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presence and interviewed him, afte, 
the fashion of his successors of the 
present day. Mr. Irving was sick 
No stranger, being a gentleman, would 
have forced his presence upon him. 
But Mr. Tilton did, and wrote up the 
account of the visit, procured its being 
printed, and, as he tells us in the pre. 
fuce to this volume, “ kissed the page 
on which he first saw it in print.” He 
also tells us complacently, how it was 
copied at once into “ not less than four 
hundred journals, as if it had been 
President’s message, only (I trust) not 
quite as bad.” I am pleased to see, 
also, by this preface, that in the indul- 
gent eyes of their author, “ the open- 
ing leaves of this book wear even yet 
I read this 


[t contains nothing 


their spring-time glory.” 
sketch carefully. 
which any writer of moderate ability 
could not have written under the cir- 
cumstances, had he chosen ; but much, 
Iam glad to think, which few gentle- 
men would have written. It is merely 
a record of an unauthorized violation 
of the sanctity of an invalid gentle- 
man’s retirement, and the accident of 
the death of the victim of the outrage 
almost as soon as the story of the in- 
trusion was printed, is the only thing 
that ever gave the paper any currency 
or place in literature. 

The next paper, ‘“ A Word for the 
Government's Ears,” relates to the cru- 
elties perpetrated on convicts in the 
It takes for 
a text an article from the Police (¢- 
zette, is dated September 27, 1860, and 


we are kindly informed in a foot note, 


New York state prisons. 


that ‘Governor Morgan promptly re- 
sponded to the appeal,” which [ regard 
as an assumption Mr. Tilton would 


find it hard to prove, as from his own 
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article it appears that, at least, the 
Police Gazette was engaged, as well as 
the Independent, in ventilating prison 
horrors. Matsell and Tilton! A 
queerly assorted couple ! 

One aim of this volume seems to be 
to lift the veil and show the admirers 
of the great Tilton how intimate he 
was with great men ; no matter if these 
eyeat men were dead, and could not, if 
they would, deny the soft impeachment. 
To great men it would doubtless add 
an extra pang to their dying agonies, 
could they know how the little ones 
would speak of them after they are 
gone. Mr. Tilton knew Henry J. Ray- 
mond well—*as well as one comes to 
know another in the companionship of 
travel, or in the late-at-night converse 
which pours itself out in self-revela- 
tions. * * Many of his_ political 
associates, who knew him only on the 
outside, and had never entered into the 
chambers of his soul, commonly spoke 
of him as polite but cold, as agreeable, 
but self-absorbed.” Faugh ! 

Dealings with the dead appear to be 
The 
friends of his soul appear to be largely 
in their graves. 


decidedly in Theodore’s _ line. 
We have in the vol- 
ume obituary notices of Secretary Stan- 
ton, Thad. Stevens, Senator Fessenden, 
Charles Loring Elliott, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Lyman and Roxanna Beecher, and 
Dr. Thornwell, with nearly all of whom 
Mr. Tilton appears to have been not 
only intimately, but intensely, acquaint- 
ed. The book is not only dull, it is 
doleful. There is not only nothing 
brilliant about it, there is much that is 
absolute funeral. And after all, these 
editorial expressions of grief have a 


smell uf the shop about them. They 
v nf 





have an air of being produced to order, 
like the paraphernalia of the under- 
taker. 

But I have neither time nor patience 
to discuss further the merits of this 
book. Those who have not heretofore 
been enthusiastic admirers of Mr. Til- 
ton, do not seem to like him more since 
the perusal of “ Sanctum Sanctorum.” 
I have seen sundry critical notices of 
this book, but not one word of unqual- 
ified approval, except in a notice in the 
Brooklyn Union. This writer is enthu- 
silastic in his admiration of this vol- 
ume, but I must crave forgiveness for 
a suspicion which crossed my mind 
when I reflected that the Brooklyn 
Union is edited by Theodore Tilton, 
the author of “ Sanctum Sanctorum.” 


Oris TRUE. 


‘Benevolence of God as Shown in 


Nature, 





BY CC, T. BATEMAN, A. M., ADRIAN. 


TuHat there is a God, but few persons 
deny. The human mind is so consti- 
tuted that effects being perceived, a 
sause of necessity must be apprehend- 
ed. The various causes and effects as 
perceived in the universe lead the mind 
directly up to the one great and eternal 
There 
is but one phase of his character, how- 


first cause, whom we call God. 
ever, which we wish at this time to 
discuss. This is his benevolence. There 
is at the present time a very prevalent 
idea that this world is but a poor crea- 
tion after all. 
into existence rather to be the abode of 


That it was brought 


misery and wretchedness, than of hap- 
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py creatures, adapted to enjoy its beau- 
* Alas ! alas !” 
“this is a cruel world. J] 
“ Ah, this 
dark world of gloom, and woe, and 
death,” ‘Would to 
God | had never been born. Why was 


teous dwelling places. 
Says one, 
have nothing to live for "’ 
sighs another. 
this world not made a happier place ?” 
“Tam glad I have no children to live, 
and suffer, and toil, as I have,” com- 
plains a third. Is this world so bad ? 
{| think not. 


sorrow, pain and disappointment, but 


Doubtless it has much of 


we should look upon the world as a 
whole, expand our souls, and try at 
least to grasp it in its completeness and 
immensity. Partial views are generally 
distorted, and lead to incorrect appre- 
hensions. 

Our feeble intellects may not be able 
to comprehend the great plans of Deity, 
but we may understand something of 
our world and of its life, physical and 
spiritual. Our little world, small as it 
is, compared with the unbounded uni- 
verse, though but a drop of water to 
the mighty ocean, was not forgotten by 
Deity in the creation, or neglected on 


Behold the 


How beautiful in its coloring, 


account of its smallness. 
earth. 
grand in proportions, how orderly in 
all its motions, how nicely balanced in 
all its complicated machinery, and how 
well adapted to its varied forms of life. 
How different it might have been crea- 
ted, and yet answered for the home of 
If God 


so willed how many enjoyments might 


man and the lower animals. 


he withdraw from all animal life and 


yet not destroy life. Come, my gloomy 
friend, and we will walk forth and take 
Behold the beautiful 
Here a forest, there a hill 


here a meadow, there a stream, and 


au look at nature. 


lanlseape. 
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over all the azure sky. Look a litt). 
closer. How many new beauties yp. 
seen in the hurried glance, unfold they. 
selves with each scrutinizing gaze, The 
more we search into nature the more 
can we see of its beauties and its wop. 
derful adaptations. Everything goes 
to prove this world is the result of , 
most perfect and grand ideal, conceived 
in the great eternal mind, and no one 
attribute of this eternal mind is brough? 
into plainer view than that of benevo. 
lence. In how many different ways 
might this world of ours been created, 
and yet been the home of animated 


life. 


enjoyments of life might have been 


How many of the beauties and 


denied us, and yet life itself remain 
upon a dark and cheerless world. 
Suppose all the beautiful and endless 
varieties of leaves in the world should 
all be merged into one undeviating, un- 
changeable pattern of the same size, 
and having at all times, and in all 


places, the same dull, leaden color; 
that all flowers that now fill the earth 
with delightsome beauty and fragrance 
should forever cease, and each species 
should propagate itself by spores, as 
the ferns, eq uisetacew, and other cryp- 
togamous plants; that all the rich, 
luscious fruits of our forests, orchards 
and gardens, the cereal and vegetable 
products of our farms, were merged 
into a few life-sustaining vegetable 
forms, without beauty for the eye, or 
deliciousness for the palate ; then, if 
we judged simply from the outward 
appearance, we might have, perhaps, 
some show of reason for doubting God's 
benevolence. Who can pretend to 
enumerate the enjoyment and happl- 
ness given to man by the beauty and 
variety found in the vegetable world! 
Yet all this might have been denied us. 

The surface of the earth, with 
its wonderful diversity of hill and 
plain, of mountain and vale, of lake 
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and river, of sea and shore, might 
lose all its natural: charms yyw an- 
nibilating life. Climates might c ange 
for the Worse, and blue skies and warm 
sunshine forever disappear. The morn- 
ing’s dappled sunrise, the gorgeous sun- 
set that paints the western skies, the 
rainbow that spans the arched heavens 
with its prismatic tints, might fade 
y, never to return, and we still re- 
main tenants of earth. The atmos- 
phere 1s composed of nitrogen, oxygen 

whonic acid gas, and a variable 
proportion of watery vapor. These are 
mechanically mixed in the proportions 
of four-fifths of the first, one-tifth of 
the second, and one one-thousandth of 
the third. Now, suppose some slight 
changes to take place in this arrange- 
ment, or some other elements to be in- 
troduced. The carbon might settle and 
destroy all animated life on all low 
plains and deep valleys. _ The oxygen 
might be diminished until respiration 
should be painful and combustion im- 
possible. The elasticity, expansibility, 
refrangibility, and other qualities, 
might, one or more of them, be de- 
stroyed, and its nature and uses be 
changed for the worse. How much of 
the charm of life depends upon the 
sweet sounds that float upon the soft 
gauzy wings of theair. The voices of 
love and sounds of harmony from vocal 
throats, please the ear, and make our 
souls vibrate in unison with the music 
of the outer world. The clouds that it 
bears in its bosom, the auroras it leads 
over the eastern hills to usher in grad- 
ually the brilliant light of the blazing 
sun, the twilight, with its soft, sweet 
tints, kissing the earth good-night, 
might leave our world forever. As 
with the air, so might changes take 
place in water, in light, heat, minerals, 
and other elements, and each change 
snatch from our grasp some of life’s 
blessings, That wonderful living strue- 
ture, which we call man, endowed with 
‘0 Tahy powers and capabilities, is it- 
self a most signal proof of God’s be- 
nevolence. Endowed with senses udap- 
ted to the outer world, he can drink in 


aAwi 


and ¢: 





all its enjoyments, behold all its beau- 
ties, become acquainted with its various 
qualities and uses, and, by the aid of 
those higher mental powers, memory, 
imagination, judgment, reason, he be- 
comes a creator of new beauties and 
new forms, and may pass from the con- 
sideration of the physical universe, to 
the study of the character of its great 
author. By these powers we search 
into the nature of both mind and mat- 
ter. ence arise the various arts and 
sciences, with their never-failing streams 
of joy. Man is also a social creature. 
Here is an almost unfailing fount of 
enjoyment. The social relations of the 
family ; the endearing ties of relation- 
ship; the still broader circles of the 
church, the neighborhood, the state, are 
all resources of happiness to the un- 
selfish soul. Take all these away, and 
make man a selfish sotitaire; sweep 
away all the culture of modern civili- 
zation, books, pictures, music, churches, 
schools, railroads, telegraphs, manufac- 
tories, all that distinguishes us as a na- 
tion from the ignorant tribes of Papua, 
or the greasy Esquimaux, whose high- 
est type of heaven is a place where 
blubber never fails, then we may form 
some slight idea of the untold blessings 
which are daily showered upon our 
heads. These great and noble signs of 
God’s benevolence we are apt to forget 
in the too close attention given to the 
petty ills of life. That there are many 
ills in life must be admitted, but before 
doubting God’s benevolence we should 
inquire closely into their nature and 
causes. Have we used or abused our 
powers and capabilities? Have we 
obeyed the laws of health? Have we, 
through thoughtlessness, love of ease, 
or downright presumption, brought evil 
upon ourselves! If we have, then we 
must blame ourselves. We may be 
very unhappy, and yet our ills may all 
be imaginary. We may be suffering 
from borrowed troubles, that have no 
real existence except in the disordered 
fancy. Wemay be too ambitious, and 
make the present a hell for the sake of 
a grand future, which may never be 
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realized. Forgetting that happiness 
does not depend upon riches or honor, 
we may repine because we are not rich, 
talented or great. There may be af- 
flictions that we cannot understand, 
sorrows that seem to be sent by some 
invisible hand, for some inscrutable 
purpose. If this is so, we should try 
to make the most of those’ blessings 
still left. However dark and dreary 
the world may seem, there will still be 
some rays of light left for those 
who will open their eyes, some hope 
for those who trust in God’s goodness. 
Though the gloom of despair should 
enfold us as the moonless and starless 
night enfold the earth, yet in due sea- 
son it shall pass away, and a new morn- 
ing dawn upon a life renewed. The 
path of life leads through a country 
diversified with many sudden changes. 
Thorns, thistles and brambles some- 
times choke up the path; barren deserts 
interpose their arid wastes, but fairy 
scenes and fertile plains abound.  Fra- 
grant flowers are there, and charming 
groves extend a welcome shade. Gold- 
en fruit tempt the appetite, and cooling 
streams murmur through the verdant 
vales. The birds sing in the trees, and 
the air is pure and balmy. The bitter 
and the sweet are there, but the sweet 
is more than the bitter. When the 
journey is finished, when the river is 
crossed, when the spirit land is gained, 
all tears shall be wiped away, all sor- 
rows healed, and all wrongs be righted, 
by an omnipotent hand. 


AMAA 


MADAME GUYON. 


BY T. C. UPHAM. ABRIDGED BY EDITOR 
MISCELLANY. 


No. 2. 

MADEMOISELLE De LA Morne con- 
tinued in the state of mind which we 
have described, about a year. But this 
strong religious tendency also had its 





se 


end. What it was which led to the te, 
mination of religious prospects so flat. 
tering, it is difficult to state with entire 
confidence. There is some reason foy 
thinking, however, that the love of God, 
not far from this time, began to be dis. 
turbed by the accession and influence of 
a love, which was more mixed and earth. 
ly in its origin. She relates that her 
father with his family left the city of 
Montargis, in order to spend some days 
in the country ; and that he took with 
him a very accomplished young gentle. 
man, one of his near relations. This 
young man, of whom she speaks in high 
terms for his religious sentiments, as 
well as his intellectual and other accom. 
plishments, became much attached to 
her. She was still young, being only 
in her fourteenth year. She gives us 
to understand, that this individual, not- 
withstanding the circumstance of her 
immature age, made propositions of mar- 
riage. And this, after a suitable time, 
would probably have been the result, 
with the cordial consent of all the par- 
ties concerned, if it had not been met 
by the obstacle, that their relationship 
was so near as to bring them within the 
degrees of consanguinity, in which mar- 
riage is prohibited in the Catholic 
Church. This obstacle, it is true, could 
have been removed by a dispensation 
from the Papal See ; but still it was one 
of so serious a nature, that her father 
did not think it proper to give his con- 


sent. Still they were mutually pleased 
and spent much time in each other's 
company. It was at the time of this 
attachment, that she says significantly 
and penitently, that she ‘ began to seek 
in the creature what she had previously 
found in God.” But we will let her de 
scribe her spiritual declension in her 
own language. 
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In connection with a reference to her 
Jaily interviews with this young rela- 
tive, she Says: ae I left off prayer. i 
became as a vineyard exposed to pil- 
lage, whose hedges, torn down, give lib- 
orty to all the creatures to ravage it. vi 
beau to seek in the creature what I had 
fund in God. And thou, oh my God ! 
“didst leave me to myself, because I left 
thee furst, and was pleased, in permit- 
ting me to sink into the horrible pit, to 
make me see and feel the necessity of 
maintaining a state of continual watch- 
fulness and communion with thyself. 
Thou hast taught the people, that thou 
wilt destroy those who, by indulging 
wrongly-placed affections, depart from 
thee. Alas! their departure alone 
causes their destruction; since in de- 
parting from Thee, the Sun of Right- 
eousness, they enter into the region of 
darkness and the shadow of death. 
And there, bereft of all true strength, 
they will remain. It is not possible 
that they should ever arise again, unless 
Thou shalt revisit them ; unless Thou 


shalt restore them to light and life, by 
illuminating their darkness, and by 


melting their icy hearts. Thou didst 
leave me to myself, because I left Thee 
first. But such was Thy goodness, that 
it seemed to me, that Thou didst leave 
me with regret.” 

The account which she gives of her 
inward state at this time, is an exceed- 
iugly painful one. ‘I readily gave 
way, she says, “to sallies of passion. 
I failed in being strictly conscientious 
and careful in the utterance of the truth. 
I became not only vain, but corrupt in 
heart. Although I kept up some out- 
ward religious appearances, religion it- 
self, asa matter of inward experience, 
had become to mea matter of indiffer- 
ence. I spent much time, both day 
and night, in reading romances, those 
strange inventions to destroy youth. I 
Was proud of my personal appearance, 
80 much so that, contrary to my former 
practices, L began to pass a good deal 
of my time betore the mirror. I found 
So much pleasure in viewing myself in 
it, that 1 thought others were in the 





right, who practised the same. Instead 
of making use of this exterior, which 
God gave me as a means of loving him 
more, it became to me the unhappy 
source of a vain and sinful §self-compla- 
cency. All seemed to me to look beau- 
tiful in my person ; but in my declen- 
sion and darkness I did not then per- 
ceive, that the outward beauty covered 
a sinful and fallen soul.” 

But this was not the judgment which 
the world then passed upon her; the 
world so severe in the exaction of its 
own Claims, but so indulgentsin mitiga- 
ting the claims of God. Under a form 
that was outwardly beautiful, and veiled 
by manners that had received the most 
correct and advantageous culture, it 
was not easy for man to perceive the 
elements and workings of a heart which 
harbored moral and religious rebellion. 
In the eye of the world, therefore, which 
is but imperfectly capable of penetra- 
ting beyond the exterior, and which de- 
lights in elegance of form and perfec- 
tion of manners, there was but little to 
blame, and much to praise; but in the 
eye of God, which sees and estimates 
the inmost motive, it was not possible 
for outward beauty to furnish a com- 
pensation for inward deformity. And 
in using the phrase inward deformity, 
we do not necessarily mean, that she 
was worse than many others who have 
a reputation for good morals. Estima- 
ting her by the world’s standard, she 
had her good qualities, as well as those 
of an opposite character, her excellen- 
ces as well as her defects. Neverthe- 
less, there was that wanting which con- 
stitutes the soul’s true light, without 
which all other beauty fades, and all 
other excellence is but excellence in 
name,—the love of God tn the heart. 

Sometime in the year 1663, M. De 
La Mothe, removed his family from 
Montargis to the city of Paris,—a step. 
which obviously was not calculated to 
benefit his daughter, in the religious 
sense of the term. Paris was at that 
time, as it is now, the centre of scien- 
tific culture and of the arts, of refine- 
ment of manners and of fashionable gay- 
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ety. Louis the Fourteenth was then 
the reigning sovereign of France,—a 
man of considerable powers of intellect, 
and of great energy of will,—in whom 
two leading desires predominated—the 
one to make France great, the other to 
make himself the source and centre of 
her greatness. The greatness of France, 
sustained and illustrated in the wisdom 
and splendor of her great monarch— 
this, it is very obvious, was the central 
and powerful element of his system of 
action. Hence the expense and labor 
which he bestowed upon the royal pal- 
aces, aud upon all the great public works 
which could be considered as having a 
national character ; hence his vast ef- 
forts to enrich and beautify the city of 
Versailles, which he had selected as the 
principal seat of his residence; hence 
his desire to attach to his person, and 
to rank among the attendants of his 
Court, the most distinguished of his 
nobles. His munificence to men of lit- 
erature, his patronage of the arts, the 
pomp and ceremony which chavacter- 
ized all great public occasions, all sprung 
from the same source. 

All France, and particularly the city 
of Paris, felt an influence so well adapt- 
ed to harmonize with the tendencies of 
the human heart. If it was an age 
that was characterized by many noble 
efforts in literature and the arts, 1t was 
an age also that was equally character- 
ized by its unfounded pretensions, its 
vanity, and its voluptuousness.  A|- 
most everything, especially im the cap- 
ital of France, was calculated to dispos- 
sess the sentiment of humility, and to 
impart an exaggerated tur of mind. 
The sights and sounds which were pre- 
sented to notice ; the displays of wealth, 
which were made in every street ; the 
crowded populace, intoxicated with the 
celebrity of their sovereign and of their 
nation; the vulgar and the fashionable 
amusements, which were without end; 
all were calculated to divert the mind 
from serious reflection—to lead it to 
sympathize with the senses, and to dis- 
sociate it from its own inward centre ; 
a state of things which would have been 
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a severe trial even to establishad piety 
It is not surprising that this unpro. 
pitious state of things, which develope 
itself to its full extent in the proud city 
to which her parents had remoyej 
should have had an unfavorable effig, 
upon the mind of Mademoiselle De La 
Mothe ; and accordingly she intimates 
in the record of her feelings, as she se 
membered them to have been in this 
part of her life, that she began to ey, 
tertain exaggerated ideas of herself, an( 
that her vanity increased. This was the 
natural result of her new position. He; 
parents, as well as herself, led astray 
by the new state of society in whieh 
they found themselves, spared no cog 
in obtaining whatever might make hey 
appear to advantage. The world, illu. 
minated with false lights to her young 
vision, seemed to be in reality what it 
was chiefly in appearance, and conse. 
quently presented itself as an object 
worth conquering and possessing. |t 
was at this period that she gave to it, 
more warmly and unreservedly than 
at any other, that kindling heart and 
expanded intellect, which she after. 
wards gave to religion. She was tall 
and well made in her person; refined 
and prepossessing in her manners, and 
possessed of remarkable powers of con- 
versation. Her countenance, formed 
upon the Grecian model, and character- 
ized by a brilliant eye and expansive 
forehead, had in it a natural majesty, 
which impressed the beholder with a 
sentiment of deep respect, while it at- 
tracted by its sweetness. Her great 
powers of mind, (a mind which in the 
language of one of the writers of the 
French Encyclopedia was formed for 
the world, “fait pour le monde.”) added 
to the impression which she made on 
her entrance into Parisian society. 

[t was under these circumstances 
that her future husband, M. Jaques 
Guyon, a man of great wealth, sought 
her in marriage. He was not the only 
person whose attention, in this neW 
state of things, was directed to her 
“Several apparently advantageous ob 
fers of marriage,” she says, ‘‘ were made 
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but God, unwilling to have me 
Inet, did not permit them to succeed. 
In accordance with the custom of the 
time and country, (& custom oftentimes 
but little propitious to those who are 
most deeply concernec ») the arrange- 
ments in this important business were 
made by her father and her suitor with 
int little regard to the opinions and 
foelings of Mademoiselle De La Mothe. 
She did not see her designated husband, 
till a few days before her marriage ; and 
when she did see him, she did not find 
her affections united to him. She gave 
us distinctly to understand in her Au 
tobiography, that there were other in- 
dividuals who sought her, with whom 
she could have more fully sympathized, 
and could have been more happy. But 
, regard for the opinions of her father, 
iy whom she had the greatest confi- 
dence, (although in this ease he seems 
to have been influenced too much by 
the circumstance of the great wealth of 
M. Guyon,) overruled every other con- 
sideration. She signed the articles of 
marriage, but without being permitted 
to know what they were. She states 
that the articles were drawn up on the 
28th of January, 1664; but it would 
seem, from a comparison of statements 
subsequently made, that she was not 
married till the twenty-first of March 
of the same year. She had then nearly 
completed her sixteenth year. Her 
husband was thirty-eight. 

Of the family of her husband we 
know but little. His father, a man of 
activity and talent, acquired considera- 
ble celebrity by completing the canal of 
Briare, which connects the Loire with 
the Seine. This great work, (a work 
the more remarkable for being the first 
important one of the kind that was 
undertaken in France,) was commenced 
m the reign of Henry Fourth, under 
the auspices of his distinguished minis- 
ter, the Duke of Sully. After the death 
of Henry, and the retirement of Snlly 
‘rom the administration of affairs, the 
work Was suspended till 1638, when 
Louis Thirteenth made arrangements, 
on liberal terms, with two individuals, 


for me ; 








Messrs. Jacques Guyon and another 
individual by the name of Bouteroue, 
to complete it. In this way Guyon, 
who was entirely successful in an un- 
dertaking beset with difficulties, was 
not only brought into public notice, 
but became very wealthy. He was 
also rewarded with a patent of nobility 
at the hands of Cardinal Richelieu, the 
then leading minister. His wealth, as 
well as an honorable and noble position 
in society, seems to have been inherit- 
ed by his only sen, the individual to 
whom Mademoiselle De La Mothe was 
thus united in marriage. 

It is but reasonable to anticipate, 
that the union of the sexes and the es- 
tablishment of families, authorized as 
they ave by nature and by religion, will 
contribute to happiness. But this pro- 
pitious result often depends on adjust- 
ments of age, of position in life, and of 
personal character, which are not always 
properly regarded. In the case before 
us, the circumstances of great wealth 
and of noble rank did not compensate 
for diversity of disposition and for great 
disparity of age. It could hardly be 
expected, that Madame Guyon, (as we 
shall hereafter designate her,) with all 
her advantages of beauty, talent, and 
honorable position in society, could be 
entirely satisfied, at sixteen years of age, 
with a husband twenty-two years older 
than herself, whom she had seen but 
three days before her marriage, and 
who had obtained her through the prin- 
ciple of filial obedience, rather than 
through that of warin and voluntary 
affection. 

‘¢ No sooner,” she says, ‘‘ was I at the 
house of my husband, than [ perceived 
it would be for me a house of mourn- 
ing. In my father’s house every at- 
tention had been paid to my manners. 
In order to cultivate propriety of speech 
and command of language, I had been 
encouraged to speak freely on the va- 
rious questigns which were started in 
our family circle. There everything 
was set off in full view; everything was 
characterized by elegance. But it was 
very different in the house of my hus. 
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band, which was chiefly under the di- 
rection of his mother, who had long 
been a widow, and who regarded noth- 
ing else but saving. The elegance of 
my father’s house, which I regarded as 
the result of polite dispositions, they 
sneered at as pride In my father’s 
house whatever I said was listened to 
with attention, and often with applause ; 
but here, if I had occasion to speak, | 
was listened to only to be contradicted 
and reproved. If IL spoke well, they 
said I was endeavoring to give them a 
lesson in good speaking. If I uttered 
my opinions on any subject of discus- 
sion which came up, I was charged with 
desiring to enter into a dispute ; and 
instead of being applauded, I was sim- 
ply told to hold my tongue, and was 
scolded from morning till night. I was 
very much surprised at this change, and 
the more so as the vain dreams of my 
youth anticipated an increase, rather 
than a diminution of the happiness and 
the consideration which I had enjoyed.” 

The truth is, that she was placed by 
her marriage In a wrong position ; a po- 
sition untrue to the structure of her 
mind and unfavorable to her happiness. 
Nothing else could reasonably have 
been expected from an arrangement, in 
which so little regard Lad been paid to 
the mutual relations of the parties, in 
respect to years, early habits, and men- 
tal qualities. When considerable un- 
happiness is experienced in married 
life, it naturally implies a very consid- 
erable diversity in the relative situation 
and in the character of the parties. 
But this is not always the case. Some- 
times a little diversity in views and a 
little want of correspondence and sym- 
pathy in feelings, furnishing occasion 
for an irritation which is not great but 
constant, may be the means of very 
seriously embittering life. It is very 
obvious that the mind of Madame Guy- 
on was not in harmony with her situa- 
tion; and whether we consider the ac- 
tual discordance as greater or less, the 
results could not well be otherwise than 
unfavorable. Other persons, it is true, 
with less experience of past domestic 





nai, 
happiness, and with less talent and pe. 
finement, might, perhaps, have recon, 
ciled themselves to the situation j, 
which she was placed, and have regan. 
ed it as in many respects a desirabj 
one. Her husband was not withont 
some good qualities. What his perso, 
al appearance was, we have no recon 
But whether it was owing to his traits 
as a man, or to the consideration naty. 
rally resulting from his great wealth, jj 
is obvious, that he secured a degree of 
respect in the circle in which he moved 
I think it is evident also, that he had , 
degree of affection for his wife, which 
under favorable . circumstances, might 
have increased, and have rendered thei; 
union happy. But his good feelings 
which from time to time showed them. 
selves, were perverted by the physical 
infirmities and sufferings to which he 
was subject, and by the influence of his 
mother,—a woman without education, 
and apparently possessed of but little 
liberality of natural feeling,—who re. 
tained in old age, and in the season of 
her wealth, those habits of labor and of 
penurious prudence, which were formed 
in her youth. Among other things 
which have a relation to the real posi. 
tion of Madame Guyon at this time, it 
is proper to notice, that the ill health of 
her husband, to which we have just al- 
luded, rendered it necessary for him to 
keep in his employ a woman who at- 
tended upon him as a nurse, and who 
by her assiduity and skill, in seasons of 
sickness and suffering, gained a consid- 
erable control over his mind, — This 
woman sympathized with the views and 
feelings of the mother-in-law, and con- 
tributed all in her power, to render the 
situation of the young wife, now in the 
bloom of youth and in the fullness of 
her fresh and warm affections, as U- 
pleasant as possible. 

We cannot but repeat, therefore, that 
Madame Guyon, as it seems to us, Was 
both mentally and morally out of her 
true position. The individuals inte 
whose immediate society. she was lt 
troduced, and with whom she was col 
stantly in contact, were characterized 
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by a want of intellect and of scientific 
and literary culture, which was not 
compensated either by moral and reli- 
gious excellences, or by the natural 
virtues of the heart. They not only 
did not appreciate her, but practically, 
‘¢ not always intentionally, they set 
themselves against her. They were 
not only blind to her merits, but rude 
to her sympathies and hopes, and neg- 
ligent of her happiness. Certainly this 
was not the situation for a woman of 
great intellect and great sensibility ; a 
woman who was subsequently admitted 
into the most distinguished circles in 
France ; a woman who honorably sus- 
tained a controversy with the learning 
and genius of Bossuet, and who gave a 
strong and controling impulse to the 
mind of Fenelon; a woman, whose 
moral and religious influence was such, 
that Louis the Fourteenth, in his solic- 
itude for the extirpation of what he 
deemed heresy, thought it necessary to 
imprison her for years in the Bastile 
and the prison of Vincennes; who 
wrote poems in her imprisonment, 
which Cowper thought it no dishonor 
to translate; and who has exerted an 
influence which has never ceased to be 
felt, either in Europe or in America. 

But there she was, and she felt and 
knew that her earthly hopes were 
blasted. But she did not then perceive 
what she afterwards knew, that God 
placed her there in his providence, as 
he made Joseph a slave in Egypt, 
“for her good.” God had formed her 
for himself. He loved her too much to 
permit her to remain long in harmony 
with a world, which, in its vanity and 
its corruption, He could not love. 

(To be continued. ) 


———— ANNA 


‘No Gop! With indignation high, yon 
fervent sun is stirr’d, 

And the pale moon turns paler still, at 
such an impious word; 

And from their thrones in heaven the 
stars look down with angry eye, 


Chat thus a worm of dust should mock 
eternal majesty.” 
6 





TILTON AND HIS REVIEWERS. 





THE article in this number on “ Sanc- 
tum Sanctorum,” may seem a little se- 
vere. The writer isa person of ability, 
and has for years lived by the use of 





the pen—has written many criticisms, 


and they have generally been marked 
by fairness. In order to do full jus- 
tice to the author of “Sanctum Sancto- 
rum, we publish below a part of the 
preface, and the essential part of the 
first article, on ‘‘ Washington Irving.” 
The criticism will but enhance the in- 
terest in this article.—Eprror. 

From Preface to “Sanctum Sanctorum.” 


“The articles were written with no 
ambition for their permanent sepulture 
in this ostentatious tomb. Some of 
them I had entirely forgotten, until, in 
searching the file, | came upon them 
unexpectedly. Others I might have 
never read a second time, had I not 
been asked to revise them for this vol- 
ume. Only one among them holds a 
high place in my affection ; I mean the 
opening sketch, which, slight as it is, 
and altogether a_ trifle, nevertheless, 
had the happy fortune of first making 
me known as a writer. I[ vividly re- 
member how I kissed the page on 
which I first saw it in print. Neither 
the ‘Merchant of Venice,’ nor the 
‘Mask of Comus,’ nor the ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ ever pleased me half so 
much as my first perusal of the pub- 
lished narrative of ‘A Visit to Wash- 
ington Irving.’ I was the last stran- 
ger who saw him alive. Kind old 
man! He took my hand in his, as if 
he had been my grandfather, and said 
at parting, ‘I hope you will win aname 
among your countrymen.’ The ink was 
hardly dry on the printed sheet when 


all the city’s flags sank to half-mast at 


his sudden death. Instantly the sketch 
caught a dignity not its own—stole, I 
may say, a plume from his hearse. It 
was simultaneously copied into not less 
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than five hundred journals, as if it had 
been a President’s message, only (I 
trust) not quite so bad. Thus it unex- 
pectedly fulfilled the good wishes of its 
subject, by lifting the unknown name 
of its writer out of the shadow into 
the sun. My critics are welcome to 
ply a birch switch on all the rest of my 
bantlings,but, [ pray them, to be gentle 
to my first-born. In my own eyes, 
the opening leaves of this book wear 
even yet their spring-time glory. And 
for the sake of these unfaded few, I 
can bear to be told that the others are 
already summer-wilted, or even win- 


ter-killed.” 
The following is the most of the ar- 
ticle referred to above.——Ep. 


‘A Visir To WASHINGTON IRVING. 
—I had half an hour last week at 
Sunny Side—the home of Washington 
Irving. A ramble to Sunny Side is 
equal to a pilgrimage to Abbottsford. 
The quaint, grotesque dwelling, with 
its old-fashioned gables, stood as solemn 
and sleepy, among the trees, as if it 


had been built to personate Rip Van 
Winkle at his nap. The mansion of 


Sunny Side has been standing for 
twenty-three years. When first its 
sharp-angled roof wedged its way up 
among the branches of the primeval 
forest this region was almost a solitude ; 
our busy author secluded himself from 
everybody but one near neighbor. He 
has since gathered around him a com- 
munity of New York merchants, whose 
country seats, opening into eac th other 
by intertwining roads, form what looks 
like one vast estate, which is fitly call- 
ed by the honorary name of Irvington. 
But even within the growing circle of 
his many neighbors, the genial old 
Knickerbocker lives in tra retirement, 
and takes his afternoon nap within 
echo-distance of Sleepy Hollow. He 
withdrew a year ago from all literary 
labor, and is spending the close of his 
life in well-earned and long-needed re- 
pose —without thought, aud almost 
without knowledge, how the great 
world ‘is praising him far off? He 





‘ 


difference — 


was suffering from asthma, and Was 
muffled against the damp air with 
a Scotch shawl, wrapped like a loose 
scarf around his neck; but as he 
took his seat in an antique arm. 
chair, and, despite his hoarseness and 
troubled chest, began an unexpectedly 
vivacious conversation, he made me 
half forget that I was the guest of 4 
patriarch long past his ‘three-score 
years and ten.’ But what should one 
talk about who had only half an hour 
with Washington Irving? I ventured 
the question, Now that you have laid 
aside your pen, which of your books do 
you look back upon with most pleasure?” 
He immediately replied, “I se: wcely 
look with full satisfaction upon any ; for 
they do not seem what they might have 
been: I often wish that I could live 
twenty years more, to take them down 
from the shelf ons by one and write 
them over.” He spoke of his daily 
habits of writing, before he had made 
the resolution to write no more, his 
usual hours for literary work were from 
morning till noon. But though he 
generi ily found his mind most vigorous 
in the early part of the day, he had al- 
ways been subject to moods and capri. 
ces, and could never tell, when he took 
the pen, how many hours would pass 
hefore he would lay it down. ‘ But, 
said he, ‘ these capricious periods of the 
heat and glow of composition have 
been the happiest hours of my life. I 
have never found, in any thing out side 
of the walls of my study, any enjoy- 
ment equal to sitting at my writing- 
desk, with a clean page, a new theme, 
and a mind awake.’ This literary em- 
ployment had always been more like 
entertainments than tasks. ‘Some 
writers,’ said he, ‘appear to have been 
independent of moods. Sir Walter 
Scott, for instance, had great power of 
writing, and could work “almost at any 
time; so could Crabbe ; but with this 
Scott always, and Crabbe 
seldom, wrote well. ‘T remember,’ said 
he, ‘taking breakfast one morning with 
Rogers, Moore and Crabbe ; the con- 
ver sation turned on Lord Byron’s poet 
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ic moods ; Crabbe insisted that, however 
it might be with Lord Byron, as for 
himself he could write as well at one 
time as at another. ‘But,’ said Irving, 
with a twinkle of humor at recalling 
the incident, * Crabbe has written a great 
Jeal that no mortal man can read. He 
mentioned that while living in Paris, 
he went a long period without being 
able to write, ‘ I sat down repeatedly,’ 
said he, ‘with pen and ink, but could 


‘nvent nothing worth putting on 
paper. At length I told my friend, 


Tom Moore, who dropped in one morn- 
ing, that now, after long waiting, I had 
the mood, and would hold it, and work 
it out as long as it would last, until | 
had wrung my brain dry. So I began 
to write shortly after breakfast, and 
continued without noticing how the 
time was passing, until Moore came in 
again at four in the afternoon—when I 
had completely covered the table with 
freshly-written sheets, | kept the mood 
almost without interruption for six 
weeks.’ I asked which of his books was 
the result of this frenzy? and he replied, 
‘Bracebridge Hall.’ ‘None of your 
works, I remarked, ‘are more charm- 
ing than the ‘Biography of Goldsmith.’ 
‘And that was written,’ said he, ‘even 
more rapidly than the other.’ ‘When 
[ have been engaged on a continuous 
work, | have often been obliged to rise 
in the middle of the night, light my 
lamp, and write an hour or two, to re- 
lieve my mind; and now that I write 
no more, | am sometimes compelled to 
get upin the same way to read.’ Some- 
times also, as the last Idlewild letter 
mentions, he gets upto shave. ‘When 
I was in Spain,’ he remarked, ‘ search- 
ing the old chronicles, and engaged on 
the ‘Life of Columbus,’ I often wrote 
fourteen or fifteen hours out of the 
twenty-four,” 

_ “He declared that whenever he had 
forced his mind unwillingly to work, 
the product was worthless, he invaria- 
bly threw it away, and began again ; 
lor, as he observed, ‘ an essay or chap- 
ter that has been only hammered out, 
is Seldom good for anything. An au- 
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thor’s right time to work is when his 
mind is aglow ; when his imagination 
is kindled—these are his precious mc- 
ments ; let him wait until they come, 
but when they come let him make the 
most of them.’ I referred to his last 
and chief work, ‘The Life of Wash- 
ington.’ He said that the work had 
eugrossed his mind to such a degree 
that, before he was aware, he had writ- 
ten himself into feeble health ; that in 
the midst of his labor he feared he 
would break down before the end ; that 
when at last the final pages were writ- 
ten, he gave the manuscript to his 
nephew to conduct it through the press, 
and threw himself back on his red- 
cushioned lounge with an indescribable 
feeling of relief. ‘You should write 
one more book,’ | hinted. ‘ What is 
that? ‘ Your reminiscences of those 
literary friends.’ ‘ Ah,’ he exclaimed, 
‘it is too late now; J shall never take 
the pen again ; I have so entirely given 
up writing that even my best friend’s 
letters lie unanswered ; no more books 
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HOME WOMEN WANTED. 
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Joun F. Ware, in a recent essay, 
makes the following terse remarks on 
the women really wanted at the pres- 


enttime. ‘The spirit of fashion 1s one of 


the widespread evils of the times, and its 
follies are not contined to women : 


“Women may depend upon it, that 
the prevailing disinclination to the 
drudgery, as it is called, of housekeep- 
ing, the unwomanly way of looking at 
this high art and privilege, is the crea- 
ting cause of much of which they com- 
plain, and of much subtler evil they do 
not see. The husband knows his busi- 
ness cannot go on without his oversight 
and knowledge, and the wife under- 
stands that. Why is she not as clear- 
sighted in her own affairs ! 

He cannot trust to clerks, and take 
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to the streets and useless shopping and 
calling and parade ; no more can she 
trust to cooks and nurses. Her house 
must betray her ruling hand, or it soon 
rules her and ruins all things. It is 
the very healthiest employment, mor- 
ally, physically, mentally, as our ro- 
bust, long-lived grandmothers have 
proved. Our present pinched and 
puny and would-be fashionable wives, 
in giving it a bad name and refusing to 
have to do with it, are like their sister 
of fable, who killed the goose which 
laid the golden egg. 

Wanted, women to grapple with the 
question of servants. The staple topic 
which they meet, as the staple obstacle 
to their comfort, it ought to get such 
thought and treatment of them as to 
culminate in some wise plan and com- 
bined action. It is not man’s question. 
As woman is not at home in tariffs, so 
is not man in domestics. This is her 
question ; this problem she is to solve. 
She has made the trouble, and should 
tind the cure. Man has not made it ; 
the age has not made it ; servants have 
not made it; emancipation has not 
made it; neither Biddies nor Dinahs 
have made it ; the woman in the par- 
lor alone has. At her feet lie the lau- 
rels of that victory. The habits of 
negligence, indolence, extravaguiice, wn- 
reasonablenesss,ill-temper—habits other 
and worse—have been caught, and are 
at their work. 

Women are reaping of domestics just 
what they have sown. They have sown 
a wind ; they must not be surprised ata 
whirl wind. The bad example and in- 
justice of the parlor reacts upon the 
kitchen, and the whole vocabulary of in- 
vective and disgust takes you back to 
the source of all. Domestics, whether 
slave or free, have not had fair play, 
due consideration, justice, let generosity 
alone, have not had the very thing the 
sex complains of—their rights. Wo- 
men have been exacting, hard in re- 
quirement, reward, and word, forgetful 
of acommon humanity, selfish im daily 
little things, thoughtless, tyrannical, re- 
gardless of the comfort, even neglecting 
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the means for the decencies of lodging 
and personal cleanliness which should 
not merely be allowed but insisted oy 
till the evil has run to that point of pe. 
bellion into which all things ultimately 
run, and we have now the house dj. 
vided against itself, an autocracy of the 
kitchen that deties successfully the au- 
tocracy of the parlor, and threatens to 
subvert our very homes. Everywhere 
people are running from this domestic 
difficulty, helpless as from an earth. 
quake. The whole fabric of society 
quivers because of it, and changes rapid 
and radical go on under our very eyes, 

The weary world wants women. It 
has had enough of those who call them- 
selves so; enough of those who frown 
on worth and culture, and make fash- 
ion and family and position override all 
other claims ; enough of indolent self-in- 
dulgence and pretence, and it groans in 
travail for the genuine woman, repre- 
sentative of all that is possible, high 
and noble in her sex. It waits for 
those who shall dare to be true to every 
womanly instinct, assert and defend 
every womanly conviction in the wo- 
manly spirit, and send out into society 
and through all the earth the light and 
grace, the healing and power that come 
of woman. 

Everywhere in society it is women 
that we want. As the reach and crown 
of man’s life is to be manly, as that 
sums up and includes all we have to say 
or to aspire to, so to be womanly is the 
one worthy object of feminine aspira- 
tion; and the true womanliness is not 
only the culmination of the sex, but 
the divinest beauty that God gives man 
to see. I plead for it because so many 
in the glare of the life that now is, have 
forgotten the glory it might be made to 
be; because so many are looking for 
peace, satisfaction, reward, where they 
can never be found. 

I plead —for every day, and more and 
more, I feel the want of women for 
every need and deed of life, women not 
of genius but of character, not of post 
tion but of influence, women saintly, 
and tender and true. It was a genuine 
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outburst that broke from wweet lips, 
and many a@ Woman says it— 1 want 
to be above the little meanness and fol- 
jes and frailty that spoil so many wo- 
Only let that be the broad want, 
women see to it that these are 
uprooted, and flung away, only let “2 
manly grace and virtue abound, and the 
working is done, and she who is said to 
have lost us Eden will have gained us 


men.” 
only let 


Paradise. 


THROUGH DEATH TO LIFE, 





BY HENRY HARBOUGH. 


Have youheard the tale of the Aloe plant, 
Away in the sunny clime? 

By humble growth of an hundred years 
[t reaches its blooming time; 

And then a wondrous bud at its crown 
Breaks out into thousand flowers: 

This floral queen, in its blooming seen, 
Is the pride of the tropical bowers. 

But the plant to the flower is a sacrifice, 

For it blooms but once, and in blooming 

dies. 


Have you further heard of this Aloe plant, 
That grows in the sunny clime, 
How every one of its thousand flowers, 
As they drop in the blooming time, 
Is an infant plant that fastens its roots 
In the place where it falls on the ground; 
And as fast as they drop from the dying 
stem, 
Grow lively and lovely around? 
By dying it liveth a thousand-fold 
In the young that spring from the death 
of the old. 


Have you heard the tale of the pelican, 
The Arabs’ Gimel el Bahr, 
That lives in the African solitudes 
Where the birds that live lonely are? 
Have you heard how it loves its tender 
young, 
And cares and toils for their good? 
[t brings them water from fountains afar, 
And fishes the seas for their food. 
In famine it feeds them—what love can 
devise !— 


The a of its bosom, and feeding them 
ies, 








Have you heard the tale they tell of the 
swan, 
The snow-white bird of the lake? 
It noiselessly floats on the silver wave, 
It silently sits in the brake; 
For it saves its song till the end of life, 
And thea, in the soft, still even, 
’Mid the golden light of the setting sun, 
It sings as it soars into heaven! 
And the blessed notes fall back from the 
skies: 
"Tis its only song, for in singing it dies. 


You have heard these tales; shall I tell 
you one, 
A greater and better than all! 
Have you heard of Him whom the heav- 
ens adore, 
Before whom the hosts of them fall! 
How he left the choirs and anthemsabove, 
For earth in its wailings and woes, 
To suffer the shame and the pain of the 
cross, 
And die for the life of his foes? 
O Prince of the noble! O Sufferer divine! 
What sorrow and sacrifice equal to thine? 


Have you heard this tale—the best of 
them all— 
The tale of the holy and true; 
He dies, but his life, in untold souls, 
Lives on in the world anew! 
His seed prevails, and is filling the earth, 
As the stars fill the skies above; 
He taught us to yield up the love of life, 
For the sake of the life of love. 
His death is our life, His loss is our gain, 
The joy for the tear, the peace for the 
pain. 


Now hear these tales, ye weary and worn, 
Who for others do give up your all; 
Our Saviour hath told the seed that 
would grow, 
Into earth’s dark bosom must fall— 
Must pass from the view and die away, 
And then will the fruit appear: 
The grpin that seems lost in the earth be- 
ow 
Will return many fold in the ear. 
By death comes life, by loss comes gain, 
The joy for the tear, the peace for the 
pain. 


AA 


Europe, which has so long suffered 
from Popery and Napoleon, seems by 
the present war to have hope of deliv- 
erance from the power of both. 
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UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD. 


‘(Gop has made of one blood all na- 
tions of men_ for to dwell upon the 
face of the 


announcement of a grand fact which 


whole earth.” ‘This is the 


has never yet been successfully dis- 
proved—the essential underlying iden- 
tity of the 


chequered by the varieties of clime and 


human race, hawever 


of language-—one deep, constant, ine- 
radicable identity which links man to 
man all over the world. It is just this 


principle of universal relationship 
which thus binds man to man every- 
where, which turns the world into a 
neighborhood, and which founds upon 
universal aflinity, a universal claim. 
The old Roman, with the far-sighted 
perception of this great fact, could say, 
‘‘l am aman; nothing therefore that 


And 
Christianity takes that admirable sen- 


is human can be foreign to me.” 


timent and exalts it into a surpassing 
obligation, and stamps upon it the royal 
This, 
truth upon which | intend to found the 


seal of heaven. then, is the 
claim this morning—the truth recog- 
nised in the Scripture—that every man 
is my own flesh, and because he is my 
own flesh, he has a claim upon me 
which J cannot and dare not gainsay. 
Of course this general law must be 
moditied by minor and smaller varie- 
ties, or it will be practically “useless. 
The sympathy that goes out after the 
world gets lost in the magnitude of the 
area over which it has to travel ; and 
the very vastness and vagueness of the 
object will of itself tend to fritter away 
the intenseness of the feeling. This is 
a very serious attachment which clings 
to nobody in particular, which rejoices 
no heart with its affection, which bright- 











rie 


ens no hearthstone by tts light, Its 


and, 
like the bleak wind of March. they 


words may be loud and swelling, 
may sweep noisily about men’s dwel), 
ings, and drift the dust about in cloud. 
but men only experience discomfor 
when it blows; they do not trust jt. 
“it passes by them as the idle win 
which they respect not.” Hence pri- 
vate affections are recognized and hal. 
lowed and commended as the sources 
from which all public virtues are ty 
spring. There is nothing in them jp. 
consistent with the love of the entiy 
race ; they prepare for it, and they lead 
to it, and they scoop out the channels 
through which ‘its tributaries are to 
flow. Who shall sympathise so wel! 
with oppressed people as the man wh 
rejoices in his own roof-tree sacred, and 
Who shall be 


eloquent forthe rights of other men, 


in his own altar-home ? 


but he who is mainly in the assertion 
of hisown? Who shall succour break. 
ing hearts, and brighten desolate houses, 
but he who gazes with loving fondness 
on his children as they climb upon his 
knees, and who realizes from day to 
day all the unutterable tendernesses of 
home ? 
Now, these two obligations—the 
claim of private affection and the claim 
are not incon: 





of universal sympathy 
patible ; but they fulfill mutually the 
God has 


highest uses of each other. 


taught in the Scriptures the lesson of 


universal brotherhoed, and men may 


Wherever 


there is human need and human peril, 


not gainsay the teaching. 


my regard must fasten upon the man, 
although he may have flung from him 
the crown of his manhood in anger. ! 
dare not despise him, because in his 
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sith and in his sin, as he lies before 









\e prostrate and dishonored, there is 
me . « 


4 that spark of heavenly flame which 
Be (iod the 
© God the Spirit yearns with intensest 


Father kindled, over which 


vearning, and which God the Eternal 
oe spilt his own heart’s blood to re- 


deem. There is no man now that can 


ask the infidel question of Cain, “ Am 
| my brother’s keeper God has 
stile man his brother’s keeper—we are 
hound to love our neighbors as our- 





selves: and if,in the contractedness of 
some narrow Hebrew spirit, we ask the 
question, “ Who is my neighbor?’ there 
comes the fuil pressure of utterance to 
enforce and to authenticate the answer, 
“Man is thy neighbor—every one 
whom penury has rasped or sorrow 
startled—every one whom plague hath 
smitten or the curse hath banned— 
every one from whose home the dear- 
lings have vanished, or around whose 
heart the pall has been drawn.” 


AAA AAA AANA he 
GOOD WORKS, 


You cannot possibly, brethren, mis- 
take the testimony which has sounded 
unfailing from this pulpit, that the sal- 
vation of man in every case is of the 
unmerited grace of God, and that it is 
not by works of righteousness which we 
have done, but of His own mercy, and 
of His own mercy alone, that He saves. 
But while we insist right manfully up- 
on the absence of any meritoriousness 
in what are commonly called, “ good 
works,” we shall not allow ourselves by 
tear of misrepresentation or of calumiyy 
5 = to be deterred from insisting upon the 
absolute hecessity of good works «as 


ruits meet tor repeutance, as evidences 
of living faith. 




















Comes there a man to me with boast- 
ful words, strong in sonorous comforts 
and in the platitudes of an exclusive 
theology! Makes he a loud profession 
to me of his personal election, of his 
safety, whatever betide, of the superior- 
ity of the heritage to which his faith en- 
I ask 


¢ . 
he lovesome, and pure, and philanthro- 


titles him ? about his life. Is 


pie, and unworldly? Is he a painstak- 
ing Christian,—like the violet, as fra- 
grant in the mossy hedge-row as on the 
table of the belted earl? Doé® he love 
the truth with a right-hearted love? 
Does he gird himself for the Master’s 
sake to wash the feet of His disciples, 
and perform with alacrity the duty of 
every day, as well as mix with elders 
in the gate and at the synagogue? 
These are questions which it behoves 
him to answer to every man that asketh 
him, not in the lip, but in the life.— 
Punshon. 
>I te — en 


THEODORE TILTON, though a young 
man of only about 35 years, has oceu- 
pied the highest place in the press and 
lecture room of the nation. Though 
young, he has taken a bold stand on 


Never 


since we have been a nation has a man 


the great questions of the day. 
SS | 


of his youth stood so prominently be- 
fore the American people. He is now 
at the head of a paper which is exert- 
ing a great influence on the American 
inind. This paper is bold in its posi- 
tions on both politics and religion. 
In view of these facts, without any 
personal feeling in the matter, we have 
admitted the criticism in this number. 
Mr. Tilton, of course, will stand or fall 
by his own acts, and not by others. 
We have published so freely from Mr. 
Tilton’s favorite production as to give 
him a chance to be seen as he is. 
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ALL friends who have not paid will 
please be so kind as to send us the 
amount in a letter by mail, at our risk. 
Direct, plain, to 

J. K. WELLMAN, 


a 


ber, number, and we will discontinye 


We, however, hope you will continue 
We want the aid of all who like an 
elevated literature. It costs much ex. 


pense and hard work to get subscribe 


Adrian, Mich. 
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In all good causes there must be pains. 
taking. 


a 


Our cause is one of the great. 


‘THE article in this number by Dr. | est consequence. 


We want the ep, 


wey 


“Cellet eae gee 


Bushnell, we consider of the highest | Ccouragement and aid of great and po. 


gp al 


aba ry 
a tela 


character. Dr. Bushnell seems always ble disinterested souls. 


master of his subjects. This discourse 





is one of a series of very valuable ser- 


mons, orf “ The New Life,” published 


in a book, by C. Scribner. Price, $1.50. 
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WE hope to add to our list of contri). 
utors soon, Rev. Geo. Duttield, D. D, 
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By reading the 47th page of the 
July number, referring to the MiscE.- 
LANY enlarged, persons who do not yet 
understand why there was no April, 
May or June number, will find a satis- 
factory statement of it, those numbers 
being in the enlargement. 

— ——— NNANI te 

To Haur YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS, BE- 
GINNING WITH THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
—Those who began with the January 
number, and paid one half of a dollar, 


D. Bethune Duffield, Esq., Prof. Pres. 
cott, of Ann Arbor; O. H. White, D, 
D. of New Haven, Conn.; Prof. J, 
Estabrook, and others. The following 
notice of the MISCELLANY, we give from 
the many favorable expressions from 
all directions : 
From Rev ©, F. Wiggins, a subscriber, Angola, Ind 
‘WELLMAN’S MISCELLANY - should 


have a hundred fold the circulation that 
it has. It is just what the times de- 
mand, is the richest treasure of the par- 
lor, and next to the Bible, for Sabbath 


reading.” 
August, 1870. 


received the amount of reading due 
them when they received the August 
We send them the Septem- 
ber number, not for the purpose of 


number. <haicaeiliaatilatiaaia tl 


THE WHISKEY WAR IN ADRIAN; 
or, THE TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS OF 
PROHIBITION IN LENAWEE CovunTY, 
Micw. A Discourse DELIVERED A! 
tHE M. E. Cuurcu, 1n Aprian, Mict- 
IGAN, JuLY 17, 1870. By Rev. J.5. 
Smart. Published and on sale by J. 
M. Arnold & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


forcing it upon them, but because we 


wageiistocs 


suppose that they will, generally, wish 


to continue it through the year. There 





are two articles, “Josephine” and 


‘“ Madame Guyon,” which are continued 
from month to month, which we in- 
tend to complete with the December 


number. One half dollar more will 
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For the last two years Mr. Smart has 


pay for the balance of this year. If | youn in the very center of the temper 


however, you do not wish to take it the | gnee movement in this city. He has 


remainder of the year, send us, in a 
letter, 10 or 15 cents, for this, Septem- 


shown himself to be a man of great i 
dependence and courage throughout. 











